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The Statesman and the Soldier 


FOREIGN POLICY HAS A MILITARY ASPECT AS WELL AS A PEACEFUL ASPECT 
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Delivered to the American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman, New York, July 30, 1954 


expected that national objectives of different nations fre- 

quently conflict. There are times, too, when a nation or a 
Broup of nations may set a course which gravely menaces 
unoftending neighbors. 

The fact that nations recognize each other as sovereign 
equals means that it is difficult for them to control one of 
their number when that member seeks to pursue an objection- 
able or threatening policy. That is not to say that there has 
been no progress toward development of restraints to such 
action. There is a body of international law whose violation 
implies a sanction ia the form of the disapproval of world 
pe lic opinion. More directly, there is the sanction of economic 

ycott. And finally, there is the ultimate sanction of force— 
of war. 

There was a time when even full-scale war was so limited 
in its impact that it could remain the primary concern only of 
the two nations directly involved. Such a time, however, is 
long past. It is past because of a number of factors, not all 
of them military, although military factors are significant 
among them. The complex economic and political relationships 
which have come into being have played their part no less 
than the technical advances in weapons. 

The effects of full-scale war in this era affect all aspects of 
national life, not only while the wars are in progress but for 
years, even decades, after hostilities have ceased. Since war 
has demanded so much of our effort and wealth, it certainly 
deserves a great deal of our most careful attention and thought. 

To get at its essence, and thereby to achieve fullest under- 
standing, we must consider it first in abstract, as a human 
activity. 

Except, perhaps, among certain barbarians, war is never 
an end in itself. No one in his right mind can want war. But it 
may occur when a nation comes tu believe that the only alter- 
natives are even worse. These alternatives may be the con- 
tinued acceptance of an adverse ecanomic, political, or strategic 
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situation; or the loss of an economic, political, or strategic 
advantage. In other words, war is simply a device for achieving 
national objectives by force, usually resorted to only when other 
methods fail. 

As a result, in the execution of national policy, the soldier 
is the stateman’s junior partner. This relationship is empha- 
sized by the fact that the apparent ability to make war sucess- 
fully adds to and strengthens the capability of a nation in the 
peaceful intercourse with other nations which we call diplo- 
macy. The absence of a reasonable capability to support 
diplomacy militarily in case of need can weaken foreign policy 
to the point of ineffectiveness. On the other hand, the exces- 
sive and deliberate use of military capability as a diplomatic 
device is both immoral and dangerous. History provides ex- 
amples in which “‘saber-rattling” precipitated rather than pre- 
vented war. 

The purpose of war, when it occurs, is for one contestant 
to impose its will, by force, upon the other. Generally speak- 
ing, this is achieved when one of the adversaries has been 
so injured by the other that acceptance of the opponent's will 
is preferable to acceptance of further injury. In other words, 
victory is won by one side when the other contestant’s will to 
go on resisting is broken. 

The method by which this end is achieved has remained 
fundamentally the same — history. That method is the 
defeat of the enemy’s armed forces. 

For centuries, mankind has been engaged in a search for 
some simpler formula to achieve this goal. There is the ever 
recurring idea, that there must be some key element in the 
enemy’s total capability to wage war—and that if we can des- 
troy or sufficiently damage this key element, we shall have 
paralyzed his will to resist. 

This search has affected strategic thinking. It has done much 
to increase knowledge and understanding of war, Mahan 
codified and explained a strategic — in terms of sea 
power. Mackinder paralleled this contribution in terms of 
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MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 
political geogra hy. Douhet and Mitchell made a beginning 


in interpreting the role of air power. 

While each of these thinkers contributed much, the thesis 
which each propounded contained the flaw of being applicable 
not in general terms, not absolutely, but only in terms of 
specific circumstances. Beyond that, the exposition of any sin- 
gle one of these theses alone was and is based upon a fallacy— 
the same fallacy which exists when an attempt is made to ex- 

lain history in terms of any single deterministic influence, be 
it economics or ideology or wars or even sun spots. While 
each such influence may be significant at a given time under 
specific conditions, none is ever the sole determinant of the 
course of history. 

Nevertheless, the search for the simple solution goes on. 
Today it is given impetus by the fact that mankind has in the 
past decade developed a capability for destruction of a magni- 
tude scarcely yet realized. Such a completely new potential 
must, it is assumed, put a completely new face upon the con- 
duct of war. In many ways it will. 

Yet, since the consequences of such destruction are so 
dreadful to contemplate, there are those who say that the mere 
possession of this destructive capability by one nation con- 
stitutes so great an implied danger to its enemies that they 
would never provoke its employment. While we may regard 
this as wholly unlikely, we yet must realize that when rival 
nations both possess this capability, its effectiveness as a power 
giving weight to diplomatic action tends toward a balance. 

In studying warfare as in studying any other human activity, 
the only guide which we have for the future is the record of 
the past. I am unable to recall any example in history of a 
nation at war losing its will to resist until its armed forces had 
been decisively defeated. 

It is true that for years after 1918 the Nazis propounded 
the myth that Germany's defeat had resulted from a home- 
front failure. But the record of the great Allied offensives from 
July to November 1918 disproves this false claim. The col- 
lapse of German resistance on the Western Front was complete. 

Despite the heavy pounding of its cities and industries 
during World War II, Germany was defeated only when its 
armed forces were crushed. It is sometimes said that Japan’s 
surrender in 1945 was brought about essentially by the air 
attacks on the Home Islands, and sometimes, even, that the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki alone brought the capitu- 
lation. This argument ignores the destruction of the Japanese 
armies in New Guinea, in Burma, in the Philippines, and 
elsewhere, the destruction of the Japanese air force, and the 
destruction of the Japanese fleet at sea. In the land campaigns, 
the recapture of territory was less important than the destruc- 
tion of the ey forces which occurred in the process of the 
successive ground advances. 

Actually the fact that a nation will continue to resist until its 
armed forces are rendered impotent is testimony to the indomi- 
table courage of the human spirit, regardless of race or 
nationality. If a people has faith in its cause, it will not lose 
its will to resist the opponents of that cause, until the last 
reasonable hope of success is destroyed—until its formal 
means of resistance, its armed forces, are broken. 

On purely pragmatic grounds, therefore, if on no other, it 
would be an error of the greatest magnitude for any nation to 
become over-committed to a strategy which, while designed to 
destroy or damage life and industry in its enerhy’s home ter- 
ritory, left that enemy’s combat forces relatively unhampered. 

The fact is that the weapons properly suited to one of these 
objectives are not beendioa: suited to the other. I have already 
mentioned the situation in which the destruction capability 
of opposing coalitions is seemingly adequate to accomplish 
the purpose for which created, and thus to tend toward a 
balance as a means for supporting foreign policy. In such 
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case, if war actually occurred, mutual fear of retaliation in kind 
might conceivably prevent both opponents from resorting to 
the use of their most destructive weapons. Or consider a situa- 
tion in which such weapons were used but the materials and 
facilities required for the production of those weapons were, 
respectively, expended or destroyed, and no decision was 
reached. In any of these eventualities, the military element 
which would necessarily determine the outcome—the only 
element capable of tipping the balance one way or another— 
would be the superiority of one side or the other in the more 
accustomed means, the more conventional forces. 

I do not by any means minimize the vital importance of the 
portion of strategy which is primarily aimed at destruction of 
an enemy’s war-making potential in his own homeland. I 
merely warn against undue reliance upon that one aspect of 
strategy at the expense of the other equally essential aspects. 
In other words, a sound strategy must stand firmly on all of 


its legs. 

I z however, believe that it is vitally important to remem- 
ber that wars are won by the achievement of domination over 
human beings, and the territory they inhabit, and that only 
land forces can achieve and maintain such domination. To do 
so, in intercontinetal warfare, they require strong support from 
the air and from the sea. But in the final analysis it must be 
the land forces which assert and maintain control and thereby 
determine the victory. There is a direct analogy from football 
—air and naval forces run vitally important interference, but 
land forces carry the ball over the goal line of military vic- 
tory. If your ball advances you win, if it is pushed back you 
lose. 

In all of this, a primary conditioning factor in any democra- 
tic nation, and certainly in the United States, is that the soldier 
is an adviser and an executor, not a formulator, with regard 
to the policy determined by the civilian authorities of the 
government. This is the only proper allocation of responsi- 
bilities. Bearing in mind that war is a device for achieving 
national objectives by force, it is therefore fought to achieve 
political goals. It is a means to an end. In determining which 
of several means to follow to achieve a military end, the one 
offering the greatest political gain is accordingly the one which 
should be chosen unless it entails such military risk or cost 
as to out weigh the possible political gain. Such a considera- 
tion must be carefully sates wl i the determination of strategy 
as a whole. And if utter annihilation of the enemy is the 
means chosen to win victory, that victory would be empty 
indeed. 

By the same token, foreign policy has a military aspect as 
well as a peaceful aspect, and military considerations must 
enter into its formulation. Thus, while military planning must 
be carried out in the light of political goals, ky determina- 
tion should be carried out in the light of military capabilities. 
A policy which depends for effect upon military capability 
becomes nothing but bluff—and obvious bluff—when the mili- 
tary capability for backing it up is patently inadequate. 

The soldier and the statesman must work together in close 
coordination. It is the statesman’s function to formulate the 
policy to be followed. He is clothed with the responsibility, 
and alone has the authority for decisions. But among the many 
factors he must weigh and assess in reaching his decisions, the 
military factor must be given appropriate consideration. 

The soldier's mepenelbiiie lies in the professional military 
field. His over-riding responsibility is to give his honest, ob- 
jective, professional military advice to superior civilian author- 
ity. If what he is given to work with is less than the minimum 
he regards as essential to accomplish the military task assigned 
him, he must give his superiors an honest, fearless, objective 
opinion of the military consequences, as he sees them from 
the military viewpoint, of this shortage. Finally, whatever the 
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final decision may be, he has the duty to do the utmost with 
whatever he is furnished. 

The soldier is dependent upon the statesman not only for 
allocations of men and materials, but for the climate of inter- 
national agreement in which he can successfully carry out his 
tasks. 

In less than half a century we have seen warfare translated 
from a conflict between two nations into a mass effort involving 
half the world on either side. Coalition type warfare has ap- 
parently become the normal form of any major conflict. 

Speaking of the forces opposing him, Napoleon once boast- 
ed, “Give me allies to fight.” The successful alliances of the 
two World Wars of this century would seem to “a the 
implication of his statement. Although it would be foolish to 
deny that coalitions bring with them special problems, these 
are more than balanced by the great advantages that accure. 

I should say that the problems are least serious when the 
imminence of danger rae the need for cooperation greatest. 
It is when danger seems most remote that the way is most 
difficult. 

As a result, there is sometimes a tendency to believe that 
military alliances in peacetime are unattainable. Experience has 
shown that the contrary is true. Consider the case of the bum- 
blebee. He is said ny aerodynamically incapable of flying. 
His body is too heavy, his wings are to small. But he is too 
ignorant to know this, so he goes ahead and flies anyway. 

As a case in point, there is the example of the operations of 
the United Nations forces in Korea. While forces did not 
represent all the members of the United Nations Organization, 
a cooperative, international military effort did materialize. 

Even more illustrative, I believe, is the establishment and 
progress of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The years 
since its creation have seen it grow into a significant strategic 
factor. I submit that such a factor—an international military 
force in being, with an established chain of command, with 
practice in the operation of existing machinery for cooperation 
and coordination, with materiel which is to some extent stand- 
ardized, and with existing plans for combined action—is in fact 
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a vitally important deterrent to an aggressor. Its importance 
lies in its threat to an aggressor’s armed forces. If an aggressor’s 
armed forces were defeated, his ability to fight effectively, and 
therefore his population's will to carry on the fight, would be 
destroyed. 

Such organizations as NATO are based on international 
military agreements, and international military agreements can 
stem only from international political agreements. Thus, the 
statesman is the trail blazer who makes it possible for the sol- 
dier to build the organizational machinery with which, if need 
be, he carries out the policy determined by the statesman. 

The statesman and the soldier both necessarily depend for 
their effectiveness upon each other. The military man, within 
his specialized field, must keep in mind that he is called in only 
when other methods have failed. The statesman should remem- 
ber always that the soldier's effectiveness in supporting any 
national policy is only as great as his capability. 

There is a story told of a small dog owned by Theodore 
Roosevelt. This dog was forever getting into fights and for- 
ever being beaten. Someone once said to Mr. Roosevelt, ““Your 
dog is a pretty poor fighter.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said, ““Oh, no. He’s a very good fighter. He’s 
just a terrible judge of dogs.” 

While we can admire the courage of such a dog, we can 
only deplore his judgment. It is incumbent upon the statesman 
to be sure that his own judgment remains the dominant in- 
fluence. The soldier stands ready to perform his function on 
call, if the need arises. He has and asks for no option of te- 
fusal, but his chance for ultimate success is put in grave ques- 
tion if he has to carry out his tasks under avoidable handicaps. 

Through the understanding of the role of military factors in 
national policy—an understanding which in this country has 
become increasingly keener beginning with the onset of World 
War II a decade and a half ago—our civilian leaders are 
strengthened in guiding the Nation through the difficult and 
often hazardous way toward that goad of world peace and 
human freedom which we all seek so hopefully. 


What Atomic Disarmament Means to N.A.T.O. 


SUBSTITUTE HUMAN BEINGS FOR ATOMIC WEAPONS 
By GENERAL ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, Supreme Commander Allied Powers Europe 
Delivered before the English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth, London, England, June 8, 1954 


OUR Royal Highness, Sir Winston Churchill, Your 

) Excellencies, my lords, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am deeply grateful for the generous introduction 
which Your Royal Highness gave me. I should like to say 
to you that during the trip which the Queen and you took, 
we at SHAPE watched your progress carefully, and with a 
great deal of interest. We felt that your journey was an 
event of great significance for the entire Free World. I hope 
you will be kind enough to convey to her Majesty our sincere 
admiration and gratitude for her devotion to the concepts of 
liberty and freedom for which we are all working. 

I regret very much that Mrs. Gruenther could not be here 
this evening, but it happens that we have two sons and seven 
grandchildren. Some of you will be old enough eventually 
to have grandchildren. And you will then learn that complica- 
tions develop in the lives of grandchildren, especially when 
one of the sons happens to be in Korea, and his wife is left 
with four children between the ages of eight months and 
five-and-a-half years. That was the situation which developed 





in our family and Mrs. Gruenther had to go back to the 
United States last night. 

But it’s about the future of those grandchildren that I 
would like to talk to you tonight—not about the toys that they 
play with, but about the kind of world to which they must 
look forward. That is why the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation was formed in 1949. 

You will be interested to know that the first person I ever 
heard discuss NATO was a British subject. It was Ambassa- 
dor Sir Gladwyn Jebb, and the month was March 1948. At the 
time I heard him first outline the concept, I thought it was a 
very elusive and illusory project. But he was a crusader, a 
dedicated man. He continued on it, and with the help of the 
British Government and the governments of other free 
countries, a pact was finally signed in 1949 on the 4th of 
April. 

You are aware, of course, that General Eisenhower came 
to Paris and set up our headquarters—SHAPE—as part of 
this organization on the 2nd of April 1951, to organize a 
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ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 


defense of Europe from the northern tip of Norway to the 
eastern borders of Turkey—a perimeter of some four thousand 
miles. 

When he arrived in Europe, the morale of the Free World 
was at a very low ebb. It was only a matter of weeks until 
we were going to be ejected from the Korean peninsula. In 
Europe itself the new and better world we had hoped for was 
confronted with the stark realization that Soviet imperialism 
was again on the march. 

Our assets were very, very meager. But what was even 
more discouraging was the fact that the security resources we 
possessed could not be coordinated to respond to a single 
strategic plan of defense. Now, three years and two months 
later, I can tell you that we have made very significant prog- 
ress in developing a position of strength. 

The forces which General Eisenhower had in 1951 have 
been increased numerically some three to four times—and 
from the standpoint of effectiveness the increase has been 
greater still. To give you an idea of what we have now, there 
are available for the defense of Europe, between 90 and 100 
divisions in varying degrees of readiness. Some of these divi- 
sions will be ready on D-Day, others on D/15, and still others 
on D/30. 

With respect to air power, the increase has been even 
greater. To quote one statistic: When General Eisenhower 
arrived we had 15 airfields. Not one of them could take 
jets, but that wasn’t important, because we had no jets to put 
on them. Now we have 120 airfields, and every one of them 
can take jets. By the end of this year the number of airfields 
will be further increased. 

With respect to practical results, I would like to invite your 
attention to the following facts: 

Three years ago the Soviets could march to the Channel on 
very short notice with only the forces that they had in Occu- 
pied Europe. Now, however, because of the shield we have 
developed, they would have to reinforce their forces in Occu- 
pied Europe from the Soviet Union. If that estimate is cor- 
rect, it gives us a certain insurance against a so-called 
accidental or miscalculated war. It means that if World War 
III should erupt it would be only because the Soviets in the 
Kremlin had made the firm and fateful decision to start it, 
with all of the responsibilities which that decision entails. 


I would be less than frank if I did not tell you that we still 
have great deficiencies. It would be almost miraculous if in 
the short period of three years we had been able to build up 
from the low level at which we were in 1951 to a strength 
which would stop an all-out Soviet attack now. We are just 
not that good yet, and that is one reason why we have recom- 
mended to our political superiors, the North Atlantic Council, 
that we have additional forces. It is the reason why we 
recommend that there be a German contribution to our pro- 
tective shield. 

We are engaged at SHAPE at this very moment in working 
on a philosophy of war—if unfortunately it should take place 
—projected some three years into the future. We have not 
completed that study yet, but I can tell you some of the high- 
lights of it. 

If a full scale war should take place three years from now, 
we visualize a conflict in which we would use atomic weapons. 
We are working on a concept of having as small a force in 
being as possible while depending heavily on reserve forces. 
Our protective shield, therefore, must be able to hold long 
enough for those reserves to mobilize. We feel that it will 
not hold long enough unless we have atomic power to sup- 
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port it. So in our thinking we visualize the use of atomic 
bombs in the support of our ground troops. We also visualize 
the use of atomic bombs against targets of war making 
potential deep in enemy territory. 

I recognize that such a plan creates a major political prob- 
lem, and I want you to realize that we at SHAPE do not 
think we are the political masters. We understand clearly 
that the strategy which will be adopted by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization will be a strategy which has been accepted 
by the fourteen member governments of NATO. 

I am only telling you what our thinking is now, and the 
type of plan that we shall forward to our political superiors. 
Whether they approve it or not is a matter for them to decide 

I recognize full well, as does everybody in this audience, 
that people are deeply worried over the possibility of an atomic 
war. I can assure you that worry extends to our headquarters 
just as much as it does into your homes. We are trying to build 
a force of such strength that it will deter aggression. We do 
not want war to take place—any kind of war! 

But if it does take place, there is no question in our minds 
that every weapon must and will be used. You all know that 
the Soviet Union especially during the last few weeks, has been 
conducting a very vigorous campaign asking that atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons be banned. We at our headquarters 
do not think that that is the answer to the problem. We feel 
that if you ban those types of weapons, you require our forces 
to adopt a wall- of-flesh type of strategy. We have just within 
the last two months seen a very clear illustration of the results 
of that kind of strategy, where at Dien-Bien-Phu forty thousand 
of the Viet-Minh forces finally overwhelmed, after a most 
fierce struggle, some ten thousand gallant members of the 
French Union forces. 

If, however, a decision is made that atomic weapons are not 
to be used, we at our headquarters will point out to our politi- 
cal superiors that our defensive posture can only be maintained 
successfully at the expense of increased manpower. When one 
considers the low value placed on human life by the Soviets, 
we, in our humble opinion, believe it would be a major mis- 
take for the West to adopt a type of strategy which substitutes 
human beings for atomic weapons. 

We believe that an atomic disarmament should be a part of 
a safe and secure across-the-board total disarmament plan. In 
other words, we feel that war itself should be made impossible, 
because we see no profit from war—and we think that we 
know a little about that subject! 


Now, let us suppose that this war should unfortunately take 
place this year—1954. I have already mentioned that we have 
grave disadvantages. What would be the result of the war 
now? My firm belief is that the Soviet Union, if a war took 
place this year, would be defeated! 

I think that statement requires some explanations. At the 
present time we have many serious deficiencies. Some of our 
troops are poorly trained. Some of our supplies are altogether 
too inadequate. But we have one asset now which is a tre- 
mendous value, and that is that we have a long-range air 
capability to which the Soviets now have no answer. I refer 
to a plane, the B-47, which can fly so fast and so high that 
there is no defense against it in the year 1954. One of those 
planes four months ago left the United States, and landed in 
England four hours and thirty-four minutes later. That is an 
average speed of 650 miles an hour. Now I will confide to 
you that our people wouldn’t have announced this record unless 
they knew they had a good friendly tail-wind to send it over 
here. But even so, that’s traveling. That plane can fly very 
fast, and drop atomic weapons, and drop them accurately! I 
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hope and pray that it will never be necessary to employ this 
power in an active role. 

In the cold war, we have assets of incalculable value. We 
have a spiritual strength which the Soviet Union cannot equal 
under any circumstances. Our economic potential is still on 
the rise, and much greater than anything which an enemy can 
match. Above all, we now have an integrated allied chain of 
command, throughout the entire fourteen NATO nations, 
which will be able to direct our resources to thé best advantage. 

Because of all of these reasons I say to you that if the Soviets 
should launch an attack in 1594 they would suffer a severe 
defeat! I don’t want to say that we would win, because I am 
sure that in a third world war there would be no winner. But 
the Soviets would definitely be defeated in every sense of 
the word! 

My point in making these assertions so positively is that we 
spend a considerable amount of our time trembling over the 
assets of the Soviet Union. There is a considerable tendency on 
our part to think that every Soviet soldier is eight feet high. 
But I can assure you there are some five-foot Soviet soldiers, 
and even some five-foot Soviet Generals, and we know some of 
their defects. Instead of emphasizing only what they have on 
the credit side of the ledger let’s all realize that they have 
many items on the debit side too. I am sorry to say that they 
have had considerable success in the past two months because 
of our timidity. By living dangerously, and with no public 
opinion of their own to which their leaders must respond, 
they have caused us great trepidation. Let’s stop being fright- 
ened. Let us become more and more aware of the fact that 
as the Soviet political and military leaders balance our assets 
and deficiencies, they must arrive at the clear conclusion that 
they could not win a war against a united Free World. What 
I want is to see our people more confident of our present capa- 
bilities and less fearful of what, on the surface, appears to be 
overwhelming Soviet power. This business of undermining is 
a favorite communist trick. 


Having said that, I want to make it clear, that as we project 
our thinking ahead some five to ten years, I am not sure that 
our present margin will exist then. In other words, I cannot 
be confident that time is our ou: ide, even though we have 
the advantage now. After all, on the first of May in the May 
Day parade, the Soviets exhibited some airplanes with very 
devastating characteristics. We know that their atomic stock- 
pile is increasing, that they are working hard on their air 
defense, that they are stockpiling and creating additional war 
supplies, and that their industrial potential is increasing. What 
kind of an overall power balance that will give five, six, seven 
and ten years from now, I do not know. I am sure that we 
have it in our capacity to continue that balance in our favor, 
but whether or not we will is something for the future to 
decide. If the present tendency to relax should continue, I’m 
afraid the ultimate results would be extremely disadvantageous 
and tragic to the concepts we hold so dear: Freedom and the 
dignity of the human individual. 

At this point I hope you will permit me to touch on the 
question of Anglo-American relations. I came from a small 
town in Nebraska. The Duke of Edinburgh was very kind to 
advertise my many qualifications in his flattering introduction, 
but he left out one of great pride to me. I am an Admiral in 
the Nebraska Navy. And the Duke didn’t say a word about. 
that. I'll have you know, before some of those titters erupt 
into loud laughter, that the Nebraska Navy has never suffered 
even one vessel damaged or defeated. I'd like to ask the Duke 
if any navy that he’s ever been associated with can claim a 
similar record. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


To let you know something about my ancestry, my grand- 
father was a German born in Bavaria, My grandmother, named 
Shea, was born in Ireland. She left there at a time when 
there was some little dispute about potatoes! She settled in a 
small Nebraska village and eventually I was born there. There 
were 374 people in that village before I was born, and I made 
number 375. We spent much of our time expecting the red- 
coats to come into that village any day. I don’t want you to 
think that we had any special hate-the-British days, because we 
didn’t. Every day was “down with the British.” I was seven- 
teen years old before I knew the words “damn British” were 
two words. 

By the year 1942, I had known two Britishers. Both wore 
monocles and I didn’t care if I saw either of them again. 

On a Wednesday late in July 1942, General Eisenhower 
asked for me to come to London. I arrived on the following 
Sunday evening, August 2nd, 1942. At the airport I received 
instructions to report immediately to General Eisenhower in 
this very hotel on the fifth floor. He wanted to talk to me 
about an operation which was about to be put in the planning 
stage. I had come from Texas, where I had been Chief of 
Staff in a command where General Eisenhower had served. 
The general’s first question was, ‘Do you know where Algiers 
is?” I couldn't tell the General I didn’t know but actually 
I hadn’t the slightest idea. I had been studying Texas geo- 
graphy, and anybody who's been to Texas knows that is a big 
assignment. As a matter of fact, we in Texas thought we were 
going to be attacked by the Germans; so we had all the Texans 
mobilized. Algiers was the last thing I thought of, but I didn’t 
admit that to General Eisenhower. Just as he started to tell me 
about this Operation TORCH a telephone call came, and it 
was the Prime Minister who said “I want you out at Chequers 
right away.” So I learned no more about Algiers or the oper- 
ation that night. 

The following morning I was summoned before a British 
group of about 25 planners and they said, “General Gruenther, 
we would like your plan for Operation TORCH.” Well, I 
assumed that TORCH had something to do with Algiers, but 
I didn’t know; so I finessed that problem. The British looked 
down their noses at me, and I left that meeting sure that 
“damn British” still should have been one word. 

That was in August 1942. Since then I have had a tre- 
mendous amount of experience with the British, and I want 
to tell you now that I have the greatest admiration for you all. 
I have numerous friends among the British officers and 
civilians. I think you people are tops, and I want to tell you 
that without reservation. Before you get too conceited, how- 
ever, I don’t want you to think you're the only pebble on 
the beach. 

At our headquarters at SHAPE we have a great deal of 
trouble with our parishioners, our clients—our allies, as they're 
sometimes called. Our number one trouble is with the Ameri- 
cans, the number two trouble is with the British. 

We find that a few Americans are very modest—very, very 
few. We had in one of our NATO hospitals a few weeks ago 
one of the doctors who called another doctor friend to look 
at a case. The latter said, “I don’t have time.” Finally he 
was persuaded to come, but first he asked, “What is this case 
I’m supposed to look at?” The answer was, “It’s the most 
remarkable case we've ever seen in this hospital. It’s an Ameri- 
can with an inferiority complex.” We run into very few of 
those at our headquarters, and I don’t suppose you have seen 
many either. 

At our headquarters we have an allied staff consisting of 
171 Americans, 82 British, 63 French, 29 Italians, 13 Cana- 
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dians, 10 Belgians, 9 Dutch, 7 Greeks and 7 Turks, 5 Nor- 
wegians, 3 Danes and one from little Luxembourg—a total 
of 12 Nations and 400 officers. We have had so much ex- 
perience with those people of varying backgrounds and tradi- 
tions that we think we know a little bit about this question of 
international cooperation. Please don’t think that we believe 
it is easy. Sitting outside my office is an American sergeant 
who gets more money than a French colonel of thirty years’ 
service. He thinks he deserves it, but the French colonel may 
have other ideas about that. But in spite of many inequalities 
such as this one, and after 35 years of service, I have come to 
the conclusion that our headquarters at SHAPE is the happiest 
headquarters I have ever been associated with. And the reason 
for that is that these people believe in the cause. They are 
thoroughly dedicated to the objective of international co- 
operation. We at that headquarters think we can solve any 
Anglo-American-Commonwealth problem that exists. There’s 
only one that we haven’t been able to solve, and that is to 
find a window that will allow enough air in to cool a Britisher 
to what he thinks it should be in January and still keep it 
warm enough for the American who sits next to him. But we 
hope to solve that within the next few months. 

I don’t want to tell you that the Americans are perfect. In 
fact we receive so many irritating messages from Washington 
that we subscribe wholeheartedly to that wisecrack: ““Washing- 
ton is the only place in the world where sound travels faster 
than light.” But, admitting all of that, may I say that the 


Americans have made tremendous progress during the past 15 


years in developing a capacity for world leadership. I hope 
that you can put up with them—and—parenthetically, I also 
hope they can put up with you. 

Be that as it may, we cannot at this time afford to be dis- 
united. I am absolutely certain that in the era that we are 
approaching now, we are going to have to solve this problem 
of security together and in common, or we are not going to 
solve it at all. Any time a mishap occurs to one of our part- 
ners in freedom, we should recall again the eternal refrain of 
John Donne: 
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sirius never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” 


Though we forget all else, we must not forget that. 

It has been a tremendous pleasure and honor for me to be 
here this evening, and to see all these amateur speakers at the 
head table. It has interested me very much. The Duke says 
the most important one comes first, and to see Sir Winston 
following me has caused me te feel very, very happy. But, Sir 
Winston, I should like to tell you that we who followed your 
leadership in the war have the greatest admiration for you. 
I remember a speech you made in June 1940 where you said: 


“Let us therefore bring ourselves to our duties 
and bear ourselves in such a way that if the Brit- 
ish Empire and the Commonwealth last for a 
thousand years they will still say, “This was their 


finest hour’. 


We who heard that poured our hearts out for you with great 
affection sir, and we still do. 

I am very much honored and wish to express my gratitude 
to you, to Mr. Atlee and to Mr. Davis for having taken time 
out of your busy day to be here tonight. 

I am confident that if we will continue to realize that in 
dealing with our allies we must have patience, wisdom and 
understanding, we can solve any of the problems in the cold 
war and face them with calm poise and steady purpose. For 
free men there is no other way to insure survival. 

Thank you very, very much. 

I now have the honor to propose a toast to the President of 
the English-Speaking Union, the Duke of Edinburgh, who will 
visit SHAPE two weeks from today. From then on he'll not 
only be an admiral, but also a NATO general with all the 
knowledge of SHAPE strategy. 


The Protection of Freedom 


A CONSTANT BATTLE AGAINST “THE ABUSE OF POWER” 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 


Delivered at the State of lowa’s Celebration of the 80th Birthday of Herbert Hoover at 
His Birthplace, West Branch, lowa, August 10, 1954 


the great honor of inviting me to a reception by my 
native State on this my 80th birthday. 

It is more than difficult adequately to express my apprecia- 
tion for such evidence of affection. 

I am glad to come to West Branch. My grandparents and 
my parents came here in a covered wagon. In this community 
they toiled and worshipped God. They lie buried on your 
hillside. The most formative years of my boyhood were spent 
here. My roots are in this soil. 

This cottage where I was born is physical proof of the un- 
bounded opportunity of American life. 

My first paid job was in this community picking potato bugs 
at one cent a hundred. I was not inspired by altruism to 
relieve the world of a pest. Such altruism as was attached to 
that labor was to secure firecrackers with which to commemo- 
rate properly the Declaration of Independence. But Iowa is a 


Tie Legislature and the Governor of Iowa did me the 


progressive State. Its mothers, anxious to avoid repairs to small 
boys, secured a law abolishing that kind of tribute to the 
Founding Fathers. Moreover, by insecticides, the slave wage 
of only a cent a hundred has been overcome. 


Iowa has made fabulous progress since I left here. I can 
prove it by statistics—and all speeches must have statistics 
because nobody can defy a statistic. 


Since that time, the people of Iowa have multiplied the 
wealth of the State nine times over. That statistic is weak- 
ened by the decrease in purchasing power of money. In the 
meantime with the blessing of “the tall corn” you have sent 
to market enough hogs to cover the Chicago Stock Yards 
5,045 feet deep. You can vary that statistic as you like. 


Also, you have sent forth a host of men and women who 
have distinguished themselves in every State in the Union and 
every foreign country. Their quality is proved by the fact that 





I have never seen Iowa attributed as the origin of any of our 
leading bank robbers, gangsters or Communists. 


A VARIED LIFE 


Eighty years is a long time for a man to live. Mine has 
been a life of work in many lands under many kinds of gov- 
ernments, both good and bad. I have been honored by my 
countrymen in many public offices and with many opportuni- 
ties to serve outside the Government. I have watched the two 
great World Wars with their holocausts of death, destruction 
and famine. I have taken some part in remedy of their terrible 
aftermaths. I have participated in the search for a healing 

ace. 

"7 have witnessed the legacy of war in doubting minds, 
brutality, crime and debased morals. Moreover, I have wit- 
nessed on the ground in 20 nations the workings of the 
philosophy of that anti-Christ, Karl Marx. 


THE PROBLEMS OF FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 


After these long years and from all these experiences, there 
rises constantly in my mind the forces which make for prog- 
ress and those which may corrode away the safeguards of free- 
dom in America. I want to say something about these forces 
but I shall endeavor to do so, not in the tones of Jeremiah 
but in the spirit of Saint Paul. 

New forces from science and new ideas, both good and 
bad, constantly arise in the world. We welcome changes which 
advance the welfare of our people. Our system always needs 
repairs. 

Also we have to clean up the vast wreckage and disorders 
of two devastating tornadoes of wars which have swept over 
mankind during the past 40 years. 

And above all, we have need to remedy constant corruption 
of the safeguards of free men. 

The remedies in America are not revolution. They are 
except for peace and war mostly jobs of marginal repairs 
around a sound philosophy and a stout heart. 


THE SAFEGUARDS OF FREE MEN 


Our Founding Fathers did not invent the priceless boon of 
individual freedom and respect for the dignity of men. That 
great gift to mankind sprang from the Creator and not from 
governments. 

The Founding Fathers, with superb genius, welded together 
the safeguards of these freedoms. 

They were mostly concerned with the dangers of political 
tyranny. With the coming of the industrial age our people 
welded in new safeguards. We could no more have economic 
tyranny than political tyranny. 

And with these safeguards our people were at one time 
closer to the goals of human welfare than any other civiliza- 
tion in all history. 


POWER OF FEDERAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The progress of freedom is a never-ending struggle to pre- 
vent the abuse of power whether by individuals, by groups, 
or by government or nations. 

Our Founding Fathers created unique restraints on power 
by the Bill of Rights and a structure of built-in checks and 
balances. Among these new concepts was a division of power 
between the Federal and State Governments and between the 
three branches of government. I do not need to tell you 


that these separations of power became seriously confused, 
corroded and weakened during the 20 years before this Ad- 
ministration. 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


These confusions have included Executive encroachment on 
the Legislative and Judicial branches. There has been judicial 
encroachment on the States’ rights. There has been Congres- 
sional encroachment on the Executive. The Federal Govern- 
ment has grasped many of the vital functions of State and 
local government. 

Some of the corrosions of our division of power are the 
aftermaths of our wars. Some of them come from the various 
infections of Socialism. I wiil tell you more of that later. 

Some of the corrosions come from the discovery that it 
is easy for the Federal Government to light the magic power 
of Federal credit. But the flame that warms can also consume 
the safeguards of free men. 

Some of these encroachments come from a long era of 
beguilement by pressure groups and local government for sub- 
sidies from the Federal Government. 

One of the end results of all this is the growth of a huge 
centralized Federal bureaucracy. It has expanded in 20 years 
from 600,000 to 2,300,000. Some increase is necessary. Most 
of them are fine men and women. But innate in bureaucracy 
are three implacable spirits. They are self-perpetuation, ex- 
pansion of their empires, and demand for more power. 
Bureaucracy rushes headlong into the visions of the millennium 
and sends the bills to the Treasury. 

Today we have more Federal employees in nearly every 
state than all the local officials, including constables. They 
penetrate every part of local government. They produce great 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. They create a vested interest 
or a vested habit for some pressure group. They interfere in 
politics and too often are infected with corruption. 

Their magics invade personal freedom of every citizen, 
every moment of every hour. 

The remedy is to restore the checks and balances of power, 
to reinvigorate State and local governments and to deflate the 
bureaucratic empires. 

Many of these confusions of power are today under vigorous 
investigation in which I have some part. 

My countrymen, all these corrosions of the checks and 
balances of power call for constant battle from you, the people. 
They must be wiped out if you would stay fully free. 


POWER IN OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 

In our foreign relations there are great dangers and also 
vital safeguards to free men. During the last war we wit- 
nessed a special encroachment of the Executive upon the 
Legislative Branch. This has been through a new type of 
commitment of the United States to other nations. I am not 
going to argue legalisms, for they do not go to the center of 
the issue. The real issue is whether the President, through 
declaration or implication or by appeasement or by acquies- 
cence, or by joint statements with foreign officials, can com- 
mit the American people to foreign nations without the specific 
consent of the elected representatives of the people. 

There has been a grievous list of such commitments. They 
include international agreements which shackle our economy 
by limiting a free market. But more terrible were such execu- 
tive agreements as our recognition of Soviet Russia which 
opened the headgates for a torrent of traitors. Our tacit 
alliance with Soviet Russia spread Communism over the earth. 
Our acquiescence in the annexation by Russia of the Baltic 
States at Moscow and the partition of Poland at Teheran 
extinguishd the liberties of tens of millions of people. Worse 
still was the appeasement and surrender at Yalta of ten nations 
to slavery. And there was the secret agreement with respect to 
China which set in train the communization of Mongolia, 
North Korea and all of China., 
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These unrestrained Presidential actions have resulted in a 
shrinking of human freedom over the whole world. From 
these actions came the jeopardies of the Cold War. As a by- 
product these actions have shrunk our freedoms by crushing 
taxes, huge defense costs, inflation and compulsory military 
service. 

We must make such misuse of power forever impossible. 

And let me say, I have no fears of this evil from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, but he will not always be President. 


Our PRESENT FOREIGN SITUATION 


Our dangers from the Communist source of gigantic evil 
in the world are unending. All of the peace agencies we 
have created and all of the repeated conferences we have held 
have failed to find even a whisper of real peace. 

Amid these malign forces, our haunting anxiety and our 

amount necessity is the defense of our country. 

It is not my purpose to define the foreign policies of our 
government. 

Sooner or later a new line of action will become imperative. 

I have disagreed with, and protested against, the most 
dangerous of our foreign political policies during the whole 
of the 20 years prior to the last Presidential election. I 
opposed and protested every step in the policies which led 
us into the Second World War. 

Especially in June 1941 when Britain was safe from a 
German invasion due to Hitler’s diversion to attack on Stalin, 
I urged that the gargantuan jest of all history would be our 
giving aid to the Soviet Government. I urged we should allow 
those two dictators to exhaust each other. I stated that the 
result of our assistance would be to spread Communism over 
the whole world. I urged that if we stood aside the time 
would come when we could bring lasting peace to the world. 

I have no regrets. The consequences have proved that I 
was right. 


THE COMMUNISTS 
Today the Socialist virus and poison gas generated by Karl 


Marx and Friedrich Engels have spread into every nation on 
the earth. Their dogma is absolute materialism which defies 
truth and religious faith. Their poisons are of many sorts. 
The preservation of the safeguards of liberty makes it impera- 
tive that we give heed to their every variety. 

The bloody virus type, radiating from Communist Russia, 
is today rotting the souls of two-fifths of all mankind which 
it has enslaved. 


From the day Lenin rose to power in Moscow, the Com- 
munists have carried on an underground conspiracy against 
every other nation. The rank and file of our people are 
immune from this infection. The recruiting grounds for their 
agents are from our minority of fuzzy-minded intellectuals and 
labor leaders. Over a thousand such Communist agents have 
already been rooted out of responsible positions in our Gov- 
ernment and other spots of influence. 

Many of these spies and traitors when exposed sought 
sanctuary for their infamies in the Fifth Amendment. Such 
a plea of immunity is an implication of guilt. Surely these 
people should not have the right to vote or to hold office, 
for thereby they use these privileges of free men against the 
safeguards of freedom. 

Despite the clamor over ferreting out these persons, you 
must not be led into the mistake that Moscow has closed down 
its recruiting offices for American agents. Or that continued 
action of the F.B.I. and Congressional Committees is not 
equally imperative. 
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I have little fear that these Communist agents can destroy 
the Republic if we continue to ferret them out. Our greater 
concern should be the other varieties of Karl Marx virus. 


THE SOCIALISTS 


Among them are the Socialists. They assert they would 
proceed only by Constitutional means. 

The Socialists prowl on many fronts. They promote the 
centralized Federal Government, with its huge bureaucracy. 
They drive to absorb the income of the people by unnecessary 
government spending and exorbitant taxes. They have pushed 
our government deep into enterprises which compete with 
the rights of free men. These enterprises are endowed with 
exemption from control of state and local governments. Con- 
gressional Committees have listed hundreds of these Federal 
activities. But only a drop of typhoid in a barrel of drinking 
water sickens a whole village. 

Every step of these programs somewhere, somehow, stulti- 
fies the freedom, the incentives, the courage, and the creative 
impulses of our people. 

Beyond all this, there is proof in the world that the end 
result of Socialism can be bloody Communism. In the Iron 
Curtain States, it was the Socialist intellectuals who weakened 
the freedom of men by destroying free enterprise. Thus they 
furnished the boarding laddecs by which the Communists 
captured the Ship of State. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


One of the postwar cousins of Socialism is the so-called 
“Welfare State.'" This poison gas is generated by the same 
sort of fuzzy-minded intellectuals. Its slogan is “Planned 
Economy.” The phrase itself was borrowed from totalitarian 
governments. The end of it would at least be a government 
wherein whatever is not forbidden would be compulsory. 

One of the annoyances of this cult is its false assumption 
that our nation has never been heedful of the welfare of our 
people. That we are our brother’s keeper was rooted in re- 
ligious faith long before these fuzzy-minded men were born. 
Since the foundation of the Republic, we have recognized 
and practiced both private and governmental responsibility for 
the unfortunate and the aged ; for the education of our youth 
and the health of our people. 

Moreover, this cult has a host of gimmicks for giving away 
the people’s money. Among their ideas is that government 
should guarantee every citizen security from the cradle to the 
grave. 

But it is solely the initiative and the labor of the physically 
able in the prime of life that can support the aged, the young, 
the sick—and the bureaucracy. And this active earning group 
requires the pressures of competition, the rewards of enterprise 
and new adventure to keep it on the job. Even if security 
from the cradle to the grave could eliminate the risks of life, 
it would be a dead hand on the creative spirit of our people. 
Also, the judgment of the Lord to Adam about sweat has not 
been repealed. 

When we flirt with the Delilah of security for our produc- 
tive group, we had better watch out, lest in our blindness 
we pull down the pillars of the temple of free men. 

The British under a Socialist government tried it. Its 
result was a level of poverty which British Socialists sought 
to obscure with the term “austerity.” Britain is now in retreat 
from it. 


THE COMMON MAN 


Among the delusions offered us by fuzzy-minded people is 
that imaginary creature, the Common Man. It is dinned into 
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us that this is the Century of the Common Man. The whole 
idea is another cousin of the Soviet proletariat. The Uncom- 
mon Man is to be whittled down to size. It is the negation of 
individual dignity and a slogan of mediocrity and uniformity. 

The Common Man dogma may be of use as a vote-getting 
apparatus. It supposedly proves the humility of demagogues. 

The greatest strides of human progress have come from un- 
common men and women. You have perhaps heard of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, or Thomas Edison. They were 
humble in origin, but that was not their greatness. 

The humor of it is that when we get sick, we want an 
uncommon doctor. When we go to war, we yearn for an 
uncommon general or admiral. When we choose the Presi- 
dent of a University, we want an uncommon educator. 

The imperative need of this nation at all times is the 
leadership of the Uncommon Men or Women. We need men 
and women who cannot be intimidated, who are not concerned 
with applause meters, nor those who sell tomorrow for cheers 
today. 

Such leaders are not to be made like queen bees. They 
must rise by their own merits. America recognizes no frozen 
social stratifications which prevent this free rise of every 
individual. They rise by merit from our shops and farms. 
They rise from the thirty-five million boys and girls in our 
schools and colleges. That they have the determination to 
rise is the glorious promise of leadership among free men. 

A nation is strong or weak, it thrives or perishes upon what 
it believes to be true. If our youth is rightly instructed in 
the faith of our fathers; in the traditions of our country; in 
the dignity of each individual man, then our power will be 
stronger than any weapon of destruction that man can devise. 


THis WHOLE SOCIALIST GAMUT 


And now as to this whole gamut of Socialist infections, I 
say to you, the neighbors of my childhood, the sons and 
daughters of my native State, God has blessed us with another 
wonderful word—heritage. The great documents of that heri- 
tage are not from Karl Marx. They are the Bible, the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Within them alone can the safeguards of freedom 
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survive. Safeguard the true spirit of these guarantees for 
your children, that they may not become the prisoners of a 
hydra-headed Socialism. 

If anyone rises to say that all this is reactionary, you may 
class him as either fuzzy-minded or an ignorant enemy of 
free men. 

THE NEw FRONTIERS 


Amid this recitation of our problems, I would not have 
you think that there are not great fields of promise for the 
future if we can keep out of war. 

The last few years have seen advances in science and tech- 
nology which amount almost to revolution in our life and 
world relations. If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new horizons and new 
frontiers are open to us. New inventions and new applications 
of old knowledge will come to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other blessings. Not only do 
they expand our living but also they open new opportunities 
and new areas of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. They unfold the wonders of the atom and 
the heavens. Daily they prove the reality of an all-wise 
Supreme Giver of Law. 


CONCLUSION 


There are voices in our country who daily sound alarms 
that our civilization is on the way out. Concentrated on the 
difficulties of our times, they see an early and dour end for 
us. But civilization does not decline and fall while the 
people still possess dynamic creative facilities, devotion to 
religious faith and to liberty. The American people still 
possess these qualities. We are not at the bedside of a nation 
in death agony. 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to live. As the 
shadows lengthen over my years, my confidence, my hopes 
and dreams for my countrymen are undimmed. This confi- 
dence is that with advancing knowledge, toil will grow less 
exacting; that fear, hatred, pain, and tears may subside; that 
the regenerating sun of creative ability and religious devotion 
will refresh cach morning the strength and progress of my 
country. 


South East Asia 


AUSTRALIA’S POSITION 
By R. G. MENZIES, Prime Minister of Australia 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Canberra, Australia, August 5, 1954 


tions on Indochina. On the contrary, we have offered 
suggestions and constructive criticism —— to the 
United Kingdom and the United States and we have reason 
to believe our contributions were significant. The settlement 
was the best that could have been obtained in all circumstances. 
It is a simple matter to pene in a truce for free elections 
but it is idle to suppose that a community with a high per- 
centage of illiteracy and little if any popular oe pep with 
art and science of government can be converted into a democ- 
racy in a year or two. We cannot overlook the possibility that 
free elections may give rise to a Communist administration 
in the whole of Vietnam. We should not, therefore, easily 
assume that the frontier of the Communists is on the 17th 
Parallel but should contemplate that before long we may be 
forced to regard the Communist frontier as lying in the south 


‘ USTRALIA has not assumed a passive role in negotia- 


of Vietnam within a few hundred miles of the Kra Isthmus. 
This gloomy view can be falsified if during the next year or 
two we are able not only to give economic and spiritual encour- 
agement to the non-Communist element in Indochina, but also 
to rally the opinion and influence of the great new democracies 
of South and South East Asia. To their willing cooperation, we 
in Australia attach very great importance. 

I would not deny that it is possible and indeed devoutly to 
be wished that the democratic world should live peacefully 
alongside the Communist powers. We must not forget the stern 
lessons of history over the last 20 years—claims by Hitler 
Mussolini, and Stalin of no further territorial ambitions. 

The Australian Government believes that security problems 
of Australia and of every free nation are, as a result of events 
in Indochina, rendered more visible and acute than before. 
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R. G. MENZIES 


Australia has friendly relations with the newly independent 
countries on and off the mainland of Asia. These nations are 
justly proud of their independence and do not want to be sub- 
merged by Communism, or any other form of alien domination. 
We understand that these Governments bear the spiritual marks 
of their past troubles and are apprehensive lest any new form 
of foreign association should become a new form of foreign 
influence. We have never visualized any new international 
agreement calculated to derogate from national sovereignty. 
On the contrary, we seek by concerted action to maintain that 
sovereignty and the freedom which it guarantees. 

It is foolish, superficial and dangerous to speak of conflict 
in the world as a contest between economic systems—capitalism 
and communism. It is desperately important that the world 
should see this as a moral contest. The Free World is faced 
with a dual problem which is both moral and military. We 
must by peaceful means extend the frontiers of the human 
spirit. The history of mankind shows that despotism at home, 
in the long run, defeats itself. Even behind the Iron Curtain, 
workers will find they must loose the chains fastened upon 
them by Communist masters. That portion of the Communist 
manifesto will some day destroy Communism but while this 
slow process of confusion proceeds, we must be alert to a 
second aspect of the dual problem. We must, by armed 
strength, defend geographical frontiers of the nations of the 
Free World. Armed aggression must be met by armed defensive 
power. 

Preparations are now in hand for political conferences, in 
association with necessary military planning, to establish a 
South East Asia defence organization. It does not yet exist 
nor is its prospective membership definite. We hope that when 
it is seen that creation of such an organization is designed to 
preserve the national integrity of Asian countries as well as 
non-Asian countries, some—I would hope all—of these Asian 
countries will be willing to participate. I emphasise that this is 
not a matter of colour or race. It is a question of maintenance 
of democratic freedom. Australia will become a contributing 
party and we will, in association with other nations, accept 
military obligations in support of our membership. 

In the past, it has been one of the traditions of Australian 
government that commitments are not accepted in advance. 
There are sound reasons in support of this tradition. In two 
great world wars, Australia had the opportunity to decide what 
she was going to do and enough time to assemble and despatch 
armed forces. We cannot gamble upon this being our position 
any longer. Should the Communists determine to attack, there 
will be no pause and no long period of stalemate. All the most 
dreadful instruments of war will be employed and the first 
few months—indeed the first few weeks—might do much 
to determine the issue. 

For these reasons, we have decided that in any defensive 
organization of the kind envisaged, we must accept military 
commitments. As a democratic nation vitally at risk in these 
seas, we cannot expect our great friends to accept commit- 
ments while our attitude remains tentative and conditional. 

What those commitments will be must be worked out in 
consultation with other Treaty partners. What effect any com- 
mitments will have upon the Australian defence programme is 
a matter which I will not judge in advance. All I want to say 
is we will not hesitate to make changes which are necessary 
for the full performance of our commitments. This does not 
mean that defence expenditure will necessarily increase sud- 
denly but it does mean that it must be adequate to ensure per- 
formance. The total amount available for defence during the 
current year will be £35,000,000 (A.) more than last year. 
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Whether we have to go back to Parliament for a review of 
this fiancial programme will depend on matters I have already 
described, but our capacity for defence will not depend upon 
money but on efficiently trained forces, adequately supported 
by a strong national economy. Our policy will be to prepare 
such forces to the limits of our financial capacity. This means 
that unless we are to put the nation upon a war footing—as we 
must always have regard to the impact which diversions of 
men, money and materials have upon the general economy—it 
is of real importance to the national security that we should 
have economic stability, and maintain industrial activity and 
employment and the development of our resources which are 
needed for a rapidly growing population. We must balance 
our efforts, remembering that part of the Communist cold war 
technique is to put such a strain upon democracies that defence 
expenditure and social and economic stability come into 
conflict. 

The importance of S.E. Asia and the South West Pacific 
must be seen in global perspective. We must understand the 
problems and point of view of the two most powerful de- 
fenders of freedom—the U.K. and the U.S. Sometimes it is 
said that the United Kingdom is preoccupied with Europe and 
can or will do little in this part of the world. A short answer 
to this is that the U.K. is contributing more military strength 
in this area than is Australia. Furthermore, never before has 
our mother country accepted, in time of peace, military commit- 
ments abroad on such a scale despite such economic difficulties. 
We must not allow ourselves to be affected by mischief-making 
Communist propaganda which says that Australia is trailing at 
the heels of imperialistic America. 

When we entered the ANZUS treaty, and decided to enter 
the South East Asia treaty, we were neither isolationist nor 
purely regional in our outlook. We are not contracting our- 
selves out of the Old World. We are about to contract into a 
regional defensive arrangement which will give strength not 
only here but in Europe itself. The achievement of SEATO 
will define our task. We will know specifically the nature of 
the forces we need, the equipment they will require, and the 
material support which the nation must be capable of 
rendering. 


Our attitude may be summed up in seven propositions: 


(1) Australia will cooperate to the full with the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations so that war may be aban- 
doned as an instrument of policy; 

(2) Until that happy day, Australia will be willing to make 
arrangements to reinforce general friendships by particular 
engagements. There is no more conflict between regional 
arrangements and the Charter of the United Nations than 
between family loyalty and national loyalty; 


(3) Australia will not make alliances for aggression. Ag- 
gression will end when the spirit of man asserts itself 
amongst the present disciplined multitudes of the dictator- 
ships, or when aggression is shown to be unprofitable. It 
will become visibly unprofitable when great aggregations of 
power come together to defeat it. We respect high-minded 
men who believe that neutrality is a contribution to peace. 
For ourselves, we believe that neutralism will invite aggres- 
sion but never defeat it; 

(4) We must not provoke aggression either by pusillanimity 
or appeasement, or by being trigger-happy. It would be a 
great crime before history to have preferred peace to justice, 
but it would also be a great crime to have created a wat 
which was unnecessary. Aggression and provocation to 
aggression are merely variants on the same sinister theme; 
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(5) As we move towards a higher civilization, we must not 
despair of our goal. The doctrine that ‘‘war is inevitable” is 
as much a danger as the pacifist doctrine that unilateral dis- 
armament is the way to peace; 

(6) There can be no assurance of Australia’s safety unless 
we make binding commitments with our friends. Our re- 
moteness which was once a comfortable thing, is now our 
greatest danger. Since the seas have become narrow, Com- 
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munist aggression must be resisted at the right time and the 
right places. It is not our business to convert Communist 
powers by force, but it is our business to help to see free 
countries are not converted to Communism by force; 

(7) We cannot put forward these principles of foreign 
policy and enter into mutual arrangements with other na- 
tions unless we are prepared to support them with arms, as 
we in turn would wish them to support us.” 


Management Communication 


NO TWO HUMANS ARE ALIKE 
By ELMER L. LINDSETH, President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Cleveland, Obio 


Delivered at the 24th National Business Conference, Harvard School of Business, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 12, 1954 


I 


E have heard a penetrating talk on delegation from 

General Clay. We will soon hear from Mr. Yntema 

on effective measurement and control. Delegation and 
control are important words in today’s management vocabulary. 
My subject is communication. Just where does communication 
fit into today’s picture? What part does communication play 
in releasing the full potential of the management team? 

By now there is no question that effective delegation is 
essential to releasing that full potential. Is a workable system 
of delegation possible without good communication? Will the 
decentralized executive—the delegatee—be able to perform 
effectively if he lacks essential information? If his efforts are 
not coordinated with—that is communicated to—other dele- 
gatees? Or if he doesn’t feed back effectively? The proposi- 
tion is doubtful. 

In the field of measurement and control, similar questions 
arise. Can we measure performance of a delegated function 
without fresh and reliable information? Can a delegator know 
that operations will go as intended without means of getting 
executive decisions and policy to the level of delegation with 
speed and accuracy? Can a delegator without good communi- 
cation upward know enough of what is going on at the level 
of delegation so that he in his ivory tower may make sound 
decisions? Again it’s extremely doubtful. 


II 


We all communicate, adequately or inadequately and with 
some degree of efficiency, good or bad, throughout the work- 
ing day. A study of the executive working pattern, by the 
Dutch management consultant Luijk, reveals that 60 percent 
of an executive's time is devoted to communication in one form 
or another. So there should be little question about the impor- 
tance of communication. 

Nor is there much question of the extent of interest in com- 
munication and its problems. Discussions of communication 
at meetings such as this are frequent. There is a vast literature 
on communication. Considerable research is going on in the 
field. Scientists have reduced it to mathematical theory. They 
have even demonstrated that all the information communicated 
by a man in his entire lifetime, if properly and efficiently 
encoded, could be transmitted over a modern television channel 
in ten seconds. Engineers have reduced the communication 
process to graphs and diagrams. Psychologists work hard at it. 

But although communication may be said to be common- 
place, and study of it is very widespread, it is not simple— 
far from it. In fact, it is so difficult that Professor Rothlis- 


berger has said: ‘In thinking about the many barriers to 
personal communication, particularly those that are due to 
differences of background, experience, and motivation, it seems 
to me extraordinary that any two persons can ever understand 
each other.” 

So in communication we find an interesting paradox. Here 
is something we do a very large portion of the time, some- 
thing vitally important, yet apparently frightfully difficult to 
do successfully. 

Yet here today we are to again discuss this universal prob- 
lem, so frequently discussed, so often written about, and which 
we work at every day. What can we add? “‘There’s nothing 
new under the sun,” we are told. But let’s try. 

So let's understand each other. Since you are probably 
experts in communication, this talk is not pitched to you. But 
it is pitched to the hope that you can use the ideas with your 
associates. r 


III 


You are all familiar with the many techniques of manage- 
ment communication. You know very well the use of con- 
ferences, seminars, breakfast meetings, luncheon meetings, 
dinner meetings, reports, reviews, resumes and the myriad 
other means of oral communication. You know the use of 
policy manuals, bulletins, newsletters, pamphlets, graphs, 
charts, performance letters, reports, and the thousand-and-one 
means of written management communication. You are 
familiar with counselling and informal face-to-face and tele- 
phone techniques which supply so much intra-management 
communication. 

The literature and discussions are replete with rules and 
techniques of effective communication with which you are 
familiar. Dr. Rudolph Flesch has boiled down his recommenda- 
tions for easily readable written communication to a few 
simple precepts: (1) avoid long sentences; (2) avoid the 
abstract word, the legalistic word, and the two-dollar word; 
(3) shorten sentences to an average of 17 words; (4) shorten 
words to an average of 150 syllables per 100 words; and (5) 
use about six personal references per 100 words. 

Dr. Robert Shurter, of Case Institute, has also given us five 
rules to insure clarity in written communication (notice how 
much easier it is to be specific about writing rather than 
speaking): (1) fix the responsibility for clarity firmly on the 
writer; (2) remember the reader—avoid jargon and the 
vocabulary of the specialist; (3) let it be known that you are 
not impressed by length; (4) have each document begin with 
a concise statement of what it is about; and (5) let those who 
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communicate to you know how you want reported informa- 
tion organized. 

I coud cite you other sets of “simple” rules. Yes, it looks 
easy. But there is something wrong here. 


IV 


If communication is so easy, why are so many people in 
management uninformed? Why are top executives so isolated 
and so insulated? Why, in our system of delegation that 
General Clay described, do our delegates make decisions and 
take actions without the knowledge of people who ought to 
participate in them? Why, under our system of delegation, 
do situations sneak up on the delegator which “he thought” 
were taken care of? In short, why does our ideal of delega- 
tion and control so often get so fouled up? 

The unhappy conclusion keeps popping up that the basic 
communication problem is not entirely one of techniques. 
There seems to be more to it than that. 

Soon we find that for the effective application of the tech- 
niques of communication, we must have what is variously de- 
scribed as a proper “climate,” or proper ‘‘conditions”—a 
proper “atmosphere” and the proper “attitudes” on the part 
of those engaged in communication. 

These conditions precedent to the establishment of good 
communication are not to be taken for granted. They are, in 
fact, rarely present, and they are not easily achieved. So let's 
examine these aspects of communication, these areas in which 
barriers seem to exist. Maybe we can isolate them. For want 
of a better term, let us regard these factors other than the 
conventional techniques as comprising the philosophy of 
communication. 

Soon it begins to become clearer why, when communication 
is so universally necessary, when we have this great body of 
literature on the subject, when we have all these simple tech- 
niques, it is still so difficult to communicate effectively. 

Probably the main reason lies in this: Communication is 
a human function, conducted by and between human beings, 
and no two humans are alike. John M. McCaffery, president 
of International Harvester, put it concisely in Fortune Maga- 
zine a couple of months ago: “The biggest problem with 
industry is that it is full of human beings.” 

The language used in discussing communication is replete 
with negatives: the “difficulties” of communication, the 
“blocks,” and “obstacles,” the “barriers.” My kids say to me: 
“Dad, you’ve got ‘snow’ on your mental screen.” “‘Noise’’ is 
a word with special sematitic meaning in communication. So 
let’s examine these barriers—these negatives—or at least list 
them. 


Vv 


Barrier No. 1 to good communication, it seems to me, is 
the lack of a proper climate of confidence and mutual under- 
standing. People in management have different backgrounds, 
different objectives, different ambitions, and different motiv- 
ations. This makes for a tremendous variation in perspective 
among members of the management group. They deal with 
communication in different contexts, each with a purely per- 
sonal frame of reference from which to evaluate any com- 
munication, any situation which requires communication from 
him to others. In practice, this variation in perspective is 
frequently complicated by the lack of a sense of common 
purpose in the management group. People whose goals, as 
well as backgrounds, are different—who are not united through 
working to achieve a common purpose—find themselves com- 
municating at cross-purposes. All too frequently they think 
they are talking about one thing when in fact they are talking 








about two entirely different things. Presumably the subject 
is the same to both, but divergent personal concepts of the 
subject—different evaluations not only of the subject but what 
the other fellow means by the subject—preclude the possi- 
bility of really effective understanding. 

Another important aspect of this barrier is prestige and its 
companion, fear. The boss, the top man—whoever the figure 
may be behind the traditionally open door—teceives upward 
communication which has been filtered and conditioned by 
the prestige he bears. Who likes to bring bad news to the 
boss ? 

This factor operates at every level. Much voluntary com- 
munication is suppressed because of subordinate reaction to 
ordinary fear. This accounts for many of those good ideas 
which died at the boss’s threshold. Fear of disapproval—an 
unwanted sentry—effectively closed the open door. 

On the matter of communicating without a common frame 
of reference, let's try a little experiment. I have it from M.I.T. 
I'll describe a simple situation ; see what it means to you. 

A man was walking along. He looked down at his suit 
and saw a hole in it. In a minute he was dead. 

What picture comes into your mind? What did I com- 
municate to you? If I led you to the conclusion that the man 
was walking along a street, that the hole was a bullet-hole, 
and that he died of the wound, you have reached the conclu- 
sion of the vast majority. You're normal. But your conclusion is 
not what I intended. The facts are these: the man was a deep- 
sea diver; he was walking on the ocean bottom; the hole was 
in his diving-suit; he died by drowning. 

Each of us translated this little story in terms of his own 
frame of reference. It is easy to see how different the results 
can be. I communicated the information in one context, you 
received it in another, and certainly we failed to achieve 
effective communication. 

So No. 1, we need a climate of confidence and mutual 
understanding. 

Barrier No. 2 1 have listed as the lack of motivation to com- 
municate—lack of desire. This particular obstacle arises often 
where there is no sound tradition of good communication. 

One who is himself the victim of poor communication will, 
in the first place, not have too much material to communicate. 
Second, he is not stimulated by precept and example to attempt 
to communicate efficiently. Third, he is often insecure. Im- 
perfect knowledge of the situation, combined with a lack of 
confidence or security, tends to make him draw in his horns, 
play it close to the vest. The less he communicates, the fewer 
mistakes he can make, or at least be charged with—the less 
they can hang on him. He is the familiar guy who won't 
stick his neck out. 

This lack of the will and desire to communicate is usually 
due to lack of motivation, and is bound up with the previous 
obstacle, absence of the proper climate of confidence. Without 
this necessary climate, the will to communicate rareiy exists. 
But the reverse is not true. Mere creation of the proper com- 
munication climate will not guarantee creation of the desire 
to communicate. But it is a necessary prerequisite. 

An example of this is found in the report of a management 
firm which was requested to install a personnel department in 
a company which had existed without one for years. In study- 
ing the firm, the consultants found that the president had 
isolated himself both physically and communicatively from 
the rest of the organization. His example provided no motiv- 
ation to communicate. After study, the consultants concluded 
that their real job was not to set up a personnel department— 
which would have had to operate in a vacuum—but to estab- 
lish a sound communication pattern in the client company. 
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So No. 2, let's create the desire—the will—among our 
people to communicate. 

Barrier No. 3 I list as the failure to realize the emotional 
and psychological nature of communication—the mistaken 
asumption that communication is something essentially logical. 
It may not be at all. It may be basically the communication 
of the emotional reactioa of one man to another. This has 
no necessary connection with logic. 

Take the case of the hunch, or what higher echelons call 
intuition. Many decisions are made on this sort of basis. But 
the hunch itself, or the intuition, is not a logical thing, and is 
almost impossible to communicate or explain with accuracy 
and efficiency. 

It is a false assumption that words in themselves, apart from 
the people involved, have meaning. Words are mere symbols, 
meaning one thing in one situation, something else in another 
—one thing when used by one man, something else when used 
by another. From time to time we find ourselves in the plight 
of the furniture dealer who had a delinquent account of long 
standing. After trying various approaches, he decided on an 
appeal to pride. 

“What will your neighbors think,” he wrote, “when our 
truck backs up to your house and we repossess your furniture ?” 
There was a delay of several days before he got his answer: 

“I have asked my neighbors and they all think it would be a 
lousy low-down trick.” 

So No. 3, let’s realize how tough and tricky this communi- 
cation job is. 

Barrier No. 4 is the failure to listen intelligently. Often 
when we do listen we listen with our ears, but not with our 
minds. We listen to words, but do not hear meaning. 

Isolated as we are, each with his unique frame of reference, 
we make judgments, we evaluate, when communication is 
thrust upon us. What we do not do is listen intelligently. We 
do not try to put ourselves in the other fellow’s place, to see 
the subject as he sees it, and consequently understand what it 
means to him and what he is trying to say to us. This failure 
to listen intelligently has blighted more communication than 
we dream of in our wildest imaginings. 

So No. 4, let's do it. Let's listen. 

Barrier No. 5 is a corollary of this: our failuse to measure 
the effectiveness of our communication, to determine what is 
getting through. The engineers refer to this as a lack of ‘‘feed- 
back.” 

We communicate, or believe that we communicate—but 
without measurement, without feedback, we have no means 
of evaluating the efficiency of our communication. We sit back, 
believing that we have communicated well. Better feedback 
would shatter this complacency and expose our inadequacy. We 
might even be stimulated to try again; to try for really good 
communication. 

The college professor, who has been working at this prob- 
lem a long time, has a highly developed system of feedback. 
During the week he lectures, he communicates. But come Fri- 
day he measures the efficiency of his communication through a 
quiz. Here is the feedback which shatters his blissful com- 
placency and stimulates him to try again—to try to communi- 
cate the same simple facts to the same simple minds. There's 
a lesson here for all of us. 

We hear it said that communication is a two-way street. 
This principle is more important than we think. 

Professor Alex Bavelas of M.I.T. placed two people in sepa- 
rate rooms. The first was given a telephone by which he could 
transmit messages to the second, who could listen but had no 
way of talking back. The sender was then given a blank piece 
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of paper with several small blocks placed on it in random 
fashion. The listener was given a similar piece of paper and 
the same number of blocks. The object of the experiment was 
to have the listener arrange the blocks on his paper in the 
same pattern as the talker’s. The talker was free to describe 
locations in any way he wished, such as number of inches from 
the border, etc. But the communication was one way only. In 
not a single case, it is reported, was the listener successful in 
getting all the blocks properly placed. 

A one-way communication system such as this has little 
chance of succeeding. No feedback. 

So No. 5, in order to communicate successfully, we just 
must know what is getting through. 

We come now to a group of barriers which presuppose at 
least an organized attempt at communication, and perhaps 
some success. 

The first of these, Barrier No. 6, is the failure to emphasize 
and encourage the three-way nature of communication. Often 
we hear that communication must be from the top down and 
from the bottom up. Both are vital. No less important as 
many have pointed out, is lateral communication—the inter- 
change of information and ideas not from one echelon of 
authority to another, but horizontally through each echelon. 

Without effective communication downward, policies, phi- 
losophies, decisions, orders, and information cannot be brought 
to the action level at the proper time and in the proper form. 
Top management decisions stagnate at the top, and all those 
on lower echelons remain in isolation. 

Without good upward communication, insufficient facts and 
results reach the level of policy decision. This produces Execu- 
tive Isolation—the Ivory-Tower effect-—and leads to the fatal 
process of making decisions in a vacuum. 

Voluntary lateral communication is a key factor in attaining 
integration of the efforts of every manager in the organization 
into the whole. This is frequently termed coordination. Only 
through effective lateral communication can different elements 
in the organization coordinate their efforts. 

Differences frankly exposed, in a process which Mary Parker 
Follet called “constructive conflict,” are a healthy sign. This 
process must take place at every level. Too infrequently do 
we find it. 

Let me quote from Peter Drucker: 


“The mass-production technology demands an integration of 
the individual operation into a unified whole. It is this whole, 
the team, the pattern, the organization, which produces in the 
modern industrial system. This ‘whole’ does not exist in the 
individual operations themselves. . . . The very strength and 
functioning of the enterprise may well depend on the attain- 
ment of a ‘managerial attitude’ by the middle groups. These 
groups are the organization itself, the nerve and circulatory 
system of the enterprise. 

“Unlike their ancestors the skilled artisan, supervision, 
middle management and technicians need no skill in the 
handling of tools or of materials. Their ‘skill’ is the ability to 
integrate. They have to fit the work of their department into 
their own work. Top management can set the pattern, but 
middle management and supervision must live it.” 

So No. 6, if we would have good communication in our 
outfit, let's encourage and practice horizontal as well as verti- 
cal communication. 

Barrier No. 7 often exists within a well-thought-out com- 
munication structure: failue to use the most expeditious com- 
munication channels. This stems from the old conflict of con- 
tact and channels of authority. 
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ELMER L. LINDSETH 


The formal pattern of communication usually follows the 
organizational pattern of the business, and thus flows through 
channels of authority. Far more necessary, however, is an effec- 
tive informal pattern of communication which flows through 
channels of contact, through which the man who needs a piece 
of information gets it directly from the man who has it. The 
difference between the two is the difference between getting 
things done the easy way, and getting them done in the “old 
army way.” I’m told the new army way recognizes this problem. 

Since these two sets of channels are normally entirely dif- 
ferent, some people sense conflict in their simultaneous ex- 
istence. Some feel that communication outside the formal 
channels of authority leads to a loss of control. This is the 
viewpoint of the typical poor communicator and the insecure. 

On the other hand, General Electric’s organization chart in- 
cludes this footnote, which I quote: 

“Channels of Contact. While the organization structure and 
chart define lines of responsibility, authority, and accountabil- 
ity, they do not indicate or limit CHANNELS OF CONTACT, 
or FLOW OF INFORMATION, between or among members 
of the organization. Organization policy permits and expects 
the exercise of common sense and good judgment, at all or- 
ganization levels, in determining the best channels of contact 
for expeditious handling of Company work. Contacts, and 
flow of information, between people and components of the 
organization should be carried out in the simplest and most 
direct way practicable . . .” 

A lot of thought and experience went into that footnote. It 
is worth the serious consideration of all of us. 


So No. 7, let’s not get bogged down in channels. 


. Barrier No. 8 is the failure to apply successful known com- 
munication techniques. There is not much excuse for this. It 
is the case of the farmer resisting change because he doesn’t 
farm now half as well as he knows how. 

We have referred to the great amount of study and research 
which has been done on communication. There are tried and 
tested techniques for almost any situation. These fit the needs 
of virtually any business organization. It is our responsibility 
to select the proper techniques for our own particular cir- 
cumstances, and to see that they work. This is not easy, but it 
is essential] 

Part of the trouble is the failure to provide regular and 
routine mechanisms to expedite the flow of communication. 
Staff meetings, performance analysis meetings, supervisors’ 
meetings—whatever forms of regular fact-to-face communica- 
tion are used—fill a real need. Each enterprise will develop 
its own routines. 

But whether the communication mechanisms be written or 
oral, regular scheduling is a big help. Meetings at a set time 
each day, or week, or month, reports or newsletters on a pre- 
scribed timetable, are immensely helpful. While this sounds 
like a gimmick, it is well worthwhile. 

So No. 8, let's use the established techniques, the well 
known rules. 

Barrier No. 9, the last on my list, is the failure to take the 
mystery out of communication. Through all the work which 
has been done, and through all that has been written about 
communication, a great aura of mystery and emotion has 
sprung up. 

Harold Smiddy of General Electric offers this solution: “A 
great deal could be accomplished,” he says, “if we would con- 
sider communication in the light of this simple, four-word 


formula: “Talk to the guy.’” 
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While communication is not quite that simple, the formula 
has much to recommend it. So if we talk to the guy, if we 
“tell him why,” we may do away with some of the false mys- 
tery cloaking the subject, and thus allow us to come to'grips 
with the kernel of the matter instead of wasting our strength 
and efforts in fighting phantoms. 


No. 9, then is keep it simple. 


There is a very negative feeling to the consideration of so 
many obstacles to effective communication. Still, it is necessary 
to think of them. 

What we are trying to do here is to find a constructive pat- 
tern which will help us in solving our communication prob- 
lems, or at the very least, will give us a start toward that 
highly desirable end. This pattern must take into consideration 
ali of the barriers which we have mentioned, and offer some 
hope for a final solution. 

We are not going to build Rome in a day. There is no cure- 
all, no simple panacea for this complex problem. There is, 
however, much of a constructive nature which we can do. We 
can define, and resolve to accomplish in our own organizations 
or our own individual spheres of responsibility, however small 
—or large—the conditions precedent for the establishment of 
an efficient communication pattern. 

In doing this, we must recognize first and foremost that we 
can do little about the innate differences between human 
beings. But a community of interest, acceptance of the team 
spirit, and identification of an individual’s goals with those 
of his organization will do a job—albeit perhaps less than a 
100-per-cent job—of reducing those subjective differences in 
the matter of communication. 

We can do much to establish a healthy communication at- 
mosphere by precept and example. Certainly all of us can 
listen more and better. We can instill in those we contact the 
desire and willingness to communicate. We can help those 
responsible to us to master the basic skills of clear expression 
and the ability to listen intelligently to others in order to 
receive meanings rather than words. 

While making a start on these— and I feel that we all 
realize by now how long and hard a task it will be—we may 
apply those effective techniques of communication best fitted 
to the needs of our particular organizations. 


When we have done all this, we shall have taken at least 
one long stride down the road to better communication. 


VII 


We have covered a lot of discouraging material, and come 
out at the end with a hard task before us. So long as we 
realize the magnitude of that task, so long as we are willing 
to work hard and long to accomplish it, our feet are on the 
proper path, and I for one believe that we can succeed in 
the end. 


And when we succeed, what shall we accomplish? As we 
bring our communication up to a level of even reasonable 
effectiveness, we shall enable our selves to do what General 
Clay pointed up as so highly desirable—namely, to achieve 
some order of effective delegation. Further, we shall make 
possible coordination and integration at the level of delegation. 
For Mr. Yntema we will provide tools for obtaining better 
performance reporting, better performance measurement, and 
control. 

In short, we shall find, as we approach truly effective com- 
munication, that we have realized one of the three necessary 
steps in releasing the full potential of the management team. 


























But while there is a way out of our communication problems, 
there is no easy way out. No single approach is a cure-all. 

An important thing is that we do not let communication 
remain in the cloudland of theory. We must apply our efforts, 
maybe not with blood, but certainly with sweat and possibly 
with tears. We must work and work some more until our 
own communication problems are, if not cured, at least 
rendered less acute. 

As leaders, it is up to us at all times to set the proper 
example. Words are never enough. John Riegel puts it this 
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way: “The force of example is the most effective single means 
of communication.” St. Matthew said: ‘’. . . by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Now I don’t want to sound naive, especially at Harvard. 
Our problems are universal. They are present in big corpora- 
tions and little ones. But a formula composed of intelligence, 
some of the thoughts we have discussed here today, and a tre- 
mendous amount of hard work will get us started. 

The book of Revelation says: “Behold, I have set before 
thee an open door .. .”. 


Your Future 


A STUPENDOUS, STIMULATING CHALLENGE 
By WILTON B. PERSONS, Deputy Assistant to the President of the United States 
Delivered at Commencement, Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Virginia, May 30, 1954 


AM very glad to be here. But I do have some misgivings 
about being your speaker. You see, 1 remember too well 
my Own commencement. 

I am very glad to be here. But I do have some misgivings 
about being your speaker. You see, I remember too well my 
own commencement. 

That was 42 years ago. Then I was doing exactly what you 
are doing now. I could hardly wait for the end of the com- 
mencement exercises. I wanted to get busy doing things that 
really amounted to something instead of listening to a long- 
winded speech. 

But since then I've had over a third of a century of living 
and moving around in the Armed Forces. I've seen how 
people live all over the world. That has given me a constantly 
increasing interest in the youth of America and in your mean- 
ing to the future. 

So, despite my misgivings, I have come anyway. Maybe, 
since I helped to welcome this class of 1954 to Staunton 4 
years ago, you might be indulgent with me as an old friend. 

But it’s really good to be back. I’m proud that you asked me 
to come. 

There are many things about Staunton that dig deep inside 
of you. You'll know better what I mean by that after you leave 
here and then come back as I have. There’s something true 
and fine about Staunton—something everlastingly good. Mostly 
I think, that is because everything done here has one clear 
purpose: It is to build good strong, God-fearing character in 
men like ourselves—men who, before long, will have the job 
of running this great country of ours. As wise old Aristotle 
said many centuries ago, ‘The fate of empires depends on the 
education of the youth.” Staunton is, in my opinion, doing a 
splendid job of providing that education. 

You men are just about to spread your wings. You're going 
to sail out of here to all kinds of romance, excitement, and 
challenge in the outer world. Most of you will head for 
college. Some of you will want a civilian job, and decide later 
about college and the Armed Forces. Some of you will go 
right into military service to get it behind you in a hurry, or 
to get an early start on an excellent career. 

And that leads me to say a word about the real meaning of 
military service. 


So often military service is described as unpleasant and un- 
necessary work that someone in an office thinks up for us to do. 
Actually, military service—in our country—is an opportunity. 
It is an Opportunity to prepare ahead of time to defend our 
freedom. We do it that way instead of waiting until danger 
is right at hand, and then, when it’s too late, trying to defend 
ourselves and get prepared at the same time. 

Now let's talk about some of the things you’ll run into after 
you leave here. Maybe—I hope so, anyway—I can give you a 
helpful idea or two to take along with you. 

Let’s take first things first. 

What kind of a world is waiting for you? 

Well, I'll be perfectly frank. Judging from the way things 
are happening around this old globe, you’re not going to be 
bored for the lack of something to think about. 

There’s a powder keg sizzling in Indochina. 

Korea is still a smoldering stick of dynamite. 

Trieste, over by Yugoslavia and Italy, is like a coiled rattle- 
snake, ready to strike anyone who gets too close. 


Every week or so, things around Israel and Jordan go off like 
a string of firecrackers. 

We keep reading about communism in Central America. 
Then we hear about neutralism in India. Then we read about 
alleged indecision and weakness in France. And someone talks 
about the mighty military power of Russia. If that isn’t enough, 
we can read about subversion and depression, and other gloom 
and doom, here at home in the United States. 

All of this is in addition to talk about the H-bomb, guided 
missiles, rockets, and supersonic aircraft. And, if people who 
are so afraid of tomorrow don’t get gloomy enough from that, 
they can always crank up on something like juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Well, if we didn’t have better sense, I guess we'd think that 
the best thing about tomorrow is that it hasn’t come yet. 

But don’t let it buffalo you. Tomorrows have always looked 
that way to gloomy people in every generation, in every age. 


You know, what most people have the most of is conceit. 
About every one of us thinks that his own problem is more 
important and harder to solve than anyone else’s in the world. 
You and I can sit around with just a headache and think we 
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are fat worse off than someone next door with a couple of 
broken legs. 

Most of us do the same thing in the way we look at the 
world. Just because we have to take a few chances with our 
lives—just because maybe we even have to fight a little— 
because we have to pay a few taxes to save freedoms others 
died to give us, some of us think that no one before had it 
so tough. 

Just because we have to have a little backkone—because we 
have to work our brains and hitch our belts a little to plan 
our lives past the next day or two—some of us think we are 
the most imposed upon people in all world history. 

Just because we have to work a little for what we need and 
want—because we don’t have someone to feed and clothe us at 
public expense—some of us think that the world is mighty 
unfair. 

Now, I've been at Staunton before. I know that none of you 
men believe things like this. If you did, you wouldn’t be grad- 
uating from this school. But you’re going to be surprised, 
when you leave here, by how many do approach the problems 
of life like that. 

You'll be surprised, later on, by how many think that some- 
one owes them a living—by how many will trade off their 
freedom for a piece of economic security. You'll be surprised 
by the number who have forgotten that freedom is earned, not 
inherited, and that each generation has to do its own fighting 
for what it believes in—sometimes with intelligence and moral 
courage—sometimes with planes and ships, and tanks and 
guns. You'll be surprised by how many forget that such things 
as courage and faith, and conviction and character, are what 
really make you a man and make life worth living. 

It is attitudes like these that you'll have to help straighten 
out in your own way, in your own time. Someone with a lot 
of sense said that the past is the prologue to the future—that 
from the past we sort of grow up to tomorrow. So if you and 
I can just understand the things that have troubled and in- 
spired people before us—people who, after all, were just like 
we are—then we can do a better job with our own lives. 

Let’s look back, then, for just a minute. Let’s see if it can 
give us a steadier hand on the tiller of our own lives. 

Do you remember the stories about the early explorers— 
about Columbus, for instance? Remember how the faint- 
hearted, the “it can’t be done” kind of people, said the world 
was flat? They said that sailors would sail right off the edge 
of the world and fall into perdition. They said that the ocean 
was filled with monsters that would devour people who tried 
to do what Columbus wanted to do. 

Well, Columbus had a dream, an ideal, a purpose. He had 
a conviction, mixed together with raw courage and an iron 
will. In other words, he really believed in what he wanted 
to do. He wasn’t about to let anything keep him from going 
after it. He had the backbone, the fortitude, the complete lack 
of fear, to go through with it. 

He proved that to the courageous goes the battle of life. 
That is still true today, 450 years later. Each one of you men 
leaving this fine school has the world right there in your own 
two hands. All you have to do 1s to use your courage, use your 
determination, use your strength, and keep a tight hold on 
what is good and right as you go along. Everything is possible 
to you, if you but want badly enough to do it. 

About a hundred years after Columbus broke through the 
ocean barrier, some fellows with more courage than — 

came here to Virginia. They happened to drop anchor down 
here at a place that they named after King James. Jamestown, 
they called it. What was the challenge these fellows had, 
three and a half centuries ago? When their ships sailed away, 
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leaving them on this strange, unknown, scary continent, what 
was their future? Was it as hard as yours and mine, or was it 
harder? Was it as tough as what you'll have to buck up 
against when you get on your own? ; 

Well, all they faced in 1607 was the terrifying unknown. 
The only thing they could be sure of was that they had them- 
selves. They had their own courage and their own determina- 
tion. They had their own hands and their own faith in God. 
That's all these men of early Virginia had. But what did they 
have to deal with: Savages, starvation, and disease; homesick- 
ness and terrible drudgery; bitter weather and heartbreaking 
failure year after year; danger all the time; discomfort all the 
time; hard work all the time. But yet, there was challenge 
before them, too, all the time. There was the knowledge that 
they were doing for-themselves, on their own. They were 
doing what they wanted to do instead of what someone else 
wanted them to do. 

This, my friends, is the sort of stock you come from. This 
is the same kind of stock your Pilgrim Fathers brought up to 
Plymouth and Salem and Boston. 

It is the same kind of stock that carried the flag westward 
into wilderness peopled by savage Indians and roamed by wild 
beasts. 

It is stock like Washington, Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin— 
like Daniel Boone—like Andy Jackson, Robert E. Lee, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—like Custer, Teddy Roosevelt, Admiral Dewey. 

Great Americans like these thought the future was an oppor- 
tunity, not something to worry about or something to be afraid 
of. They are the kind of people who gave us what we have 
today in our country. But let’s be frank about it, they didn’t 
really give it to us. They slashed and ground and hammered 
and slugged it out. They drew on sheer courage, fighting 
ability, and endurance. No; they didn’t give us America ; they 
won it for us. So now we've come along. We're just in time 
to take our own turn in the batter’s box. 

Our forefathers have put us in the major leagues in the 
nations of the world. Now they've tossed us the bat. They've 
shown us the rules of the game. It’s our inning. It’s up to us 
now whether we strike out or knock one over the outfield 
fence. 

Yes, we'll have to play the game ourselves. Those oldtimers 
like Washington and Robert E. Lee and Teddy Roosevelt just 
couldn’t hand everything to us on a silver platter. Even so, 
they did pass on to us far more than did the fathers of any 
other nation in history. 

As a matter of fact, it is something to be thankful for that 
those who have gone before couldn’t make it too easy for your 
generation and mine. This business of working hard, of 
whipping trouble, or gritting your teeth and climbing up and 
over a tough hill—these are the things as you go along in life 
that makes pleasure really worth while. And remember that 
only the game fish swims upstream. No one ever got hurt by 
starting at the bottom of a ladder that is worthwhile climbing. 

It is hard work—it is having some idea of what is right and 
wrong and doing what is right—that more than anything else 
will determine your future happiness, your success, and the 
meaning of your life. And there will still be a lot of time left 
for fun. 

The thought of good work habits and stick-to-it-iveness leads 
me to say a few words about discipline—a word much used but 
much more abused. 

Discipline is not the imposition of one’s will on another 
just because one can get away with it. Discipline develops a 
man so that he can take his proper place among his fellowmen. 
When we are young and inexperienced, discipline must of 
necessity be imposed upon us. But as soon as we learn to have 
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mastery over ourselves, it becomes self-discipline. Then an 
imposed discipline is no longer necessary; you impose it on 
yourself. This is the entirely good result of the kind of disci- 
pline you have had here at Staunton and at home. 

When you finally attain self-discipline, by mastering some 
great decision that will come your way, you will know sud- 
denly, with the finest feeling you ever had, that your life is 
henceforth entirely yours—your own life to mold and control 
and develop. Thereafter, you will have a gift but few ever 
have, the gift of self-control, self-mastery—personal discipline. 

And that’s a great advantage you have as you leave here. 
You have that training, that inner steel, that solid discipline, 
already in your grasp. It is already part of your being. So, 
even now you are miles ahead of most of your own age group. 
Very few have had this strong influence which will shape your 
whole life. 

Well, I guess all this has sounded mighty serious. We have 
talked about discipliné. We have talked about troubles in the 
world. We have talked about gloomy people in the United 
States. We have talked about the need to work hard, to be 
good, to do your best. 

Now, for just a minute, let’s talk about something else. 


You know, I would give my right arm to be your age—to 
have your opportunity—to know what you know, to be pre- 
pared like you are prepared. I'd like to have a future awaiting 
me, with such a stupendous, stimulating challenge, as you 
have awaiting you. 

Earlier 1 said that, in this life, the battle goes to the 
courageous. 

I repeat that, I'll tell you why it’s true. It’s true in our 
country because we are free. I said a few minutes ago that you 
can do anything you want to do, if you want to do it badly 
enough. Do you realize how boundless your opportunities 
really are? 

Do you realize that every year we have over 2 million more 
Americans? There are over 7,000 more Americans every day. 
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By 1960 our population will have grown by an amount equal 
to the total population of Canada. 

Can you picture what this means to you? It means an awful 
lot in terms of national prosperity, opportunities for good jobs, 
promotions, interesting and stimulating things to do. 

Here’s an example. 

In 7 more years, each day we'll have to feed 15 million 
more Americans than we feed today. Think what this will do 
to our agriculture surpluses. Think of the opportunities it 
means for farmers all over America, for people who make 
tractors, for everyone in and around farming. 

Imagine what all these new people mean to young folks who 
want to sell refrigerators, radios, new houses. Think of the 
opportunities this means in engineering, law, medicine, busi- 
ness. Think of the new teachers who will be needed. 

And I have not mentioned the opportunities opened by 
entirely new discoveries. In only the past 10 years, these have 
been ao jess amazing. 

Take plastics, for instance. This industry did not exist a 
few years ago. Now it is tremendous. It gives good jobs to 
thousands of peoples. What about the development of the 
atom for peaceful uses—the helicopter, penicillin, television. 
All types of new processes and inventions have opened com- 
pletely new opportunities for young men like yourselves. 

So, with things changing so fast, I can’t see everything that 
tomorrow holds in store. No one can. But I can tell you this. 
Your future will be as exciting, it will be as fascinating, it will 
be as challenging to your ability and strengths, as anything that 
has happened ever before in our country’s great history. It is 
the kind of future and the kind of opportunity that, like I said, 
I'd give my right arm to enjoy with you. 

But I can’t. So let me say this to each of you: As you sail 
out into this great opportunity that is our America, you have my 
warmest wishes for your success and for your complete 
happiness. 

May you have a world, my good friends, that, under God, 
will live in enduring peace. 


A Strong and Adequate Merchant Marine 


A VITAL ELEMENT OF SEAPOWER 
By CHARLES S. THOMAS, Secretary of the Navy 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Maritime Academy, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, August 15, 1954 


R HURLEY, Rear Admiral Wilson, distinguished 

guests, and members of the graduating class of the 

Massachusetts Maritime Academy, I am happy to be 
here today for three reasons. 

First of all, to stand in this hall is a signal honor. It is 
awe-inspiring to recall that these walls have echoed the voices 
of such men as James Otis, John Hancock, Paul Revere, George 
Washington, Lafayette, John Quincy Adams and Daniel Web- 
ster. It is also inspiring to remember that in this historic 
setting American freedom and liberty were given birth. 

Secondly, it is a genuine pleasure to be in Boston again, 
where the Navy is always welcome, and where seapower is 
always understood. 

And lastly, it is an honor to address you gentlemen upon 
your graduation from the Massachusetts Maritime Academy, 
some of whom will be serving in the U. S. Navy, and all of 
whom will be officers in our American Merchant Marine. 

At first thought, there may be no seeming relationship 
among these elements. Yet if you will consider them a 





moment, you will observe there a timely and peculiar connec- 
tion between Faneuil Hall, the City of Boston, and this 
Academy. Paraphrased, these elements represent Liberty, Sea- 
power, and Knowledge, and in these times of great danger, 
their combination is fundamental to the strength and security 
of our country. 

One of the vital elements of seapower is a strong and ade- 
quate merchant marine, and this is what I want to speak 
briefly about this afternoon. 

In this age of supersonic speed and atomic power, there are 
many Americans who wonder why the United States needs a 
strong and adequate Merchant Marine. As Secretary of the 
Navy I would like to make it emphatic and clear that we of 
the Navy regard the Merchant Marine as an indispensable 
element of our defense, fully as important and vital as the 
Army, Navy or Air Force. 

In the first place, our Merchant Marine does not serve just 
the coastal areas or the Great Lakes. The entire nation benefits 
from a strong Merchant Marine. With all our wealth and 
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CHARLES S. THOMAS 


our abundance of natural resources, it is hard to convince the 
average American that we must import and export to live, to 
assist our friends and neighbors, to maintain our standard of 
living, and to survive in the event of war. 

Let us consider one example—our modern combat airplanes 
flying today. With only American and overland resources they 
could not be built in the numbers adequate for a total defense. 

Essential to their manufacture are such raw materials as 
aluminum, chromium, titanium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica and 
tungsten. The largest percentages of these materials must be 
brought in merchant ships from overseas sources. I need not 
mention rubber for their tires, fuel for their tanks, and ura- 
nium for their atomic weapons. Even prosaic but necessary 
items such as coffee, sugar, and vegetable oils must be carried 
to our ports by merchant vessels. 

The first answer, then, as to why we need a strong and 
adequate merchant marine in these modern times is that it is 
important to our peacetime economy and prosperity. 

The second reason why we need a strong and adequate 
merchant marine is that it is essential to our success and security 
in time of war. 

Military production, like our peacetime industrial produc- 
tion, is dependent upon the importation of strategic materials. 
and the exportation of the finished products of war for our- 
selves and for our friends. The protection of our friends 
against aggression, as well as the defeat of the enemy will 
demand that we be able to project our strength across the seas. 
To do this, we must have an adequate merchant marine in 
peace—one which is rapidly expansible in time of war. 

I need not tell you gentlemen that historically the U. S. 
Navy and the.American Merchant Marine have been closely, 
even inseparably, related. All of you know that John Paul 
Jones was a merchant mariner for 16 years before he became 
famous in the Continental Navy, that Stephen Decatur com- 
menced his naval career as a privateer. You also know that 
the American Navy was created entirely from the American 
merchant marine. One of our early congress’ first acts was to 
establish and encourage a Merchant Marine, for to our fore- 
fathers, it was fundamental that if our country was to grow 
and prosper, it must have the world’s best Merchant Marine. 
This our rugged and talented merchant mariners proceeded to 
give us, with the succession of the fast packets, the New 
Bedford whalers, the famous clipper ships. 

In every war, the Merchant Marine has played a vital though 
sometimes unpublicized role. The war in Korea is the most 
recent example. Every fighting man sent to Korea was ac- 
companied by 5 tons of supplies and it took 64 pounds of 
supplies and equipment every day to keep him there. Five 
million passengers, 22 millions tons of petroleum products, 
and 52 million tons of dry cargo were transported to, from, 
and within the Korean theater to support that war. Of these 
totals, more than 80 percent of the dry cargo was carried by 
merchant shipping. 

I think figures such as these are eloquent proof of why we 
need a strong Merchant Marine. Neither I, nor any responsi- 
ble officer who advises me in Washington, have ever given 

credit to the idea that in a future war, atomic weapons and 
modern submarines will sever the United States’ life lines. We 
recognize that to prevent this is one of the Navy’s primary 
problems at the outbreak of war—to keep open our sea com- 
munications to our forces overseas, to our allies, and to our 
sources of raw materials. Our enemy will undoubtedly try to 
isolate us as he tried in two past wars, but we are going to 
do our best and I am sure he will not succeed. 

These fundamental facts are well known to you gentlemen, 
and to this audience. I regret to say, however, that despite 
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the vital and obvious need of a strong and adequate merchant 
marine both for peace and for war, I view with mounting con- 
cern the condition of our merchant marine today, and more 
especially, for the immediate future. Eight tenths of our 
merchant fleet will be obsolete in eight to ten years; nine 
tenths of it is now too slow for wartime use and we presently 
are seriously short of tankers. What is more alarming, there 
is virtually no merchant shipping being constructed on our 
ways and our development of new ship types is virtually at a 
standstill. In short, there is grave prospect that, unless promptly 
rectified, our country is to slowly slip downward and back- 
ward as a maritime power allowing our foreign trade to be 
brought in and taken away in foreign bottoms. You may be 
surprised to learn that since 1939, 13 nations which did not 
even have merchant fleets have since entered the maritime 
scene. Even land-locked Switzerland now has a 30 ship mer- 
chant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, it is my earnest opinion that we 
cannot allow our Merchant Marine to approach disuse and 
decay on the grounds that we can trust to luck and improvise 
to meet our next emergency as we did in World War I and 
World War II. There will not be time, if general war breaks 
out again, to resurrect a merchant marine. Our survival will 
be vitally dependent upon the merchant shipping which is 
available during that critical initial period. 

To fully support our peacetime economy, and to provide a 
reasonable base for wartime, a joint survey by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Maritime Administration has revealed that we 
should have an active Merchant Marine of approximately 1750 
ships—about 1300 cargo, about 425 tankers, and about 25 
troopships. It is also specified that these ships should be fast 
—in the neighborhood of 18 knots for cargo, 1814 knots for 
tankers, 22 knots for troopships—not only for protection 
against the modern submarine, but to expedite delivery of 
their cargoes. These ships should be capable of rapid loading 
and unloading, and thereby reduce to a minimum the turn- 
around time. These ships should be designed for use in the 
great majority of the world’s ports. They should have the 
latest propulsion systems which emphasize fuel economy. 

I might also add that our ship designers should be mindful 
of the possible future need for merchant ships capable of rapid 
loading and unloading under conditions where major ports are 
unusable. And designets should also be alert that the eco- 
nomical use of nuclear energy for ship propulsion may not be 
far away. 

Such a Merchant Marine is a tall order, I will admit, but it 
is certainly not beyond the capacity or genius of our people. 

Specifically, what should we do today to obtain such a mer- 
chant marine? 

First, we should commence at the earliest possible date a 
construction program of new merchant ships which will revive 
our lagging shipbuilding industry, retain its skilled craftsmen 
and designers, and which will replace with modern vessels the 
large group of Victory and Liberty ships which become obsolete 
in mass between 1962-65. 

Secondly, we need to develop, build and test certain proto- 
type vessels so that mass production of them could proceed in 
wartime. 

Thirdly, we must re-affirm the spirit of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. I would like to read you just a few lines from 
the preamble of this act: “It is necessary for the national de- 
fense and development of its foreign and domestic commerce 
that the United States shall have a Merchant Marine. 

1. Sufficient to carry its domestic commerce and a substan- 

tial portion of the waterborne export and import foreign 

commerce of the U. S. and to provide shipping service on 
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all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic 

and foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

2. Capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency. 

3. Owned and operated under the United States flag by 

citizens of the United States insofar as may be practicable, 

and, 

4. Composed of the best equipped, safest and most suitable 

type of vessels constructed in the United States and manned 

with a trained and efficient citizen’s personnel. 

It is the declared policy of the United States to foster the 

development and encourage the maintenance of such a Mer- 

chant Marine.” 

If we would fulfill the spirit of that passage, we will have 
no cause for worry about our Merchant Marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, I assure you that the Navy shall 
do all in its power, as it has in the past, to work for and sup- 
port a strong and adequate merchant marine. 

I do not want my words of warning about the present state 
of our American merchant marine to be misinterpreted by you 





young gentlemen. In my opinion the situation is grave, and 
immediate steps should be taken to rectify a dangerous trend. 
However, this does not imply discouragement or a lack of hope 
on my part. The American people, I have observed, when 
given the facts always act promptly, resolutely and intelli- 
gently. I do not believe for an instant that, once informed, 
they will allow their Merchant Marine to fall into decay and 
disuse and thereby endanger our peacetime prosperity or our 
security in the event of an emergency. 

You gentlemen are stepping into important and demanding 
duties in a vital field. I believe your job is one with a fine 
future, and I know that it is one which is indispensable to our 
country’s prosperity and security. Your education and training 
here at the Massachusetts Maritime Academy have given you 
the basic qualifications for this important task and have pre- 
pared you to meet not only your responsibilities in mercantile 
shipping, but have also prepared you to meet your basic re- 
sponsibilities in contributing to National Defense. 

You take with you today my best wishes for a happy ship 
and fair sailing. Good luck and God bless you. 


Education and Wisdom 


EDUCATION IS PROUD BUT WISDOM IS HUMBLE 


By FORD Q. ELVIDGE, Governor of Guam 
Delivered at Commencement Day Exercises, Territorial College of Guam, July 30, 1954 


ates of the Territorial College of Guam. You have 
received or will this morning receive the Degree of an 

Associate of Arts. 

You should be very proud of yourselves for many reasons. 

You should be proud because you represent the combined 
membership of the first two graduating classes of this Ter- 
ritorial College and because you are participating in the first 
formal commencement day exercises of the College. No mat- 
ter how long you live or how far you may travel from Guam 
you will always be able to say, “I was a member of the First 
Commencement Day Class of the Territorial College of Guam, 
the Class of 1954.” That will always be a distinction. It means 
that there will be imbedded in your memory an everlasting 
pride in this college. Whatever happens in the future for 
this school, you will always be interested in it and have pride 
in it. Be it ever so humble, a graduate never loses his pride 
and his faith in his Alma Mater. 

I have some pride in this affair this morning also because 
I shall always be able to say that I delivered the First Com- 
mencement Day Address of the Territorial College of Guam. 


You should have pride in Guam too. It was only ten years 
ago this month that this area where we stand and sit this 
morning was a shambles. Many of you here this morning 
know more about that than I do—you were here then. Many 
of you saw and heard the shells ripping and blasting through 
the coconut palms, the boondocks and your homes—killing 
human beings, as the U. S. Marines recaptured the first enemy- 
held territory in the history of the United States. The soil 
beneath your feet is hallowed by the blood of the conqueror. 
Indeed, it is hallowed by the blood of your fathers. Much 
has taken place in those ten years and now a college of educa- 
tion stands where those people fought and died. It should 
make you proud of your countrymen. 

It should make you proud of the initiative, the resourceful- 
ness and the spirit of Americanism. It should make you proud 
to be American citizens. 


M: YOUNG friends: I salute you this morning as gradu- 





You should be proud of your parents. They have sacrificed 
of themselves to make it possible for you to graduate this 
morning. 

You are now qualified to enter the teaching profession. It 
is, therefore, necessary that you have a fairly broad concept of 
the meaning of education. 

I suppose you feel that you have now completed your own 
education. Nothing could be further from the truth. It is my 
duty to inform you that you are not yet educated. You are 
just commencing your education. That is why these exercises 
this morning are called “‘commencement’’ exercises. You have 
simply been taught a few of the fundamentals of “‘book-learn- 
ing’’. If you never learned anything more than you have learned 
up to now you would be looked upon as uneducated. For true 
education embodies not only book-learning which you now 
have but it embodies experience. Experience in living, ex- 
soar a in dealing with your associates. Experience derived 
rom hard knocks, from sorrow, from disappointments. Ex- 
— gained from happiness, from success, from accomp- 
ishments. When you have had those experiences and profited 
by them, then you will have wisdom. You are not educated 
in the full sense until you have gained wisdom. There is a 
vast difference between education and wisdom. Paraphrasing 
the words of a wise man: 

“Education is proud because it has learned so much; but 
wisdom is humble because it knows no more.” 

And the Good Book says: 

“Wisdom is the principal thing. Therefore get wisdom.” 

Education teaches you that Magellan landed on Guam in 
1521. But wisdom teaches you that he contributed nothing to 
Guam. 

Education informs you that Pontius Pilate crucified Jesus 
Christ. But wisdom informs you that by so doing, Pilate re- 
leased in this world the most potent force that the world has 
ever known. 

Education teaches us that two and two make four. But wis- 
= teaches us that you cannot get more than two and two out 
of four. 
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HAROLD F. ALDERFER 


Education informs us that the first atom bombs were — 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the year 1945. But wisdom 
teaches us that man has created a force with which he may des- 

civilization. 

ucation will teach you how to make and how to drive an 
automobile. But wisdom will teach you to make it well and to 
drive it safely. 

There are people in this room this morning who do not have 
the education that you have. But they have the wisdom of 

ience in life. It is this wisdom that has enabled you to 

n this education. Wisdom knows the value of education. 

We are inclined to place too much emphasis upon educa- 
tion and too little upon wisdom. It has been said many times 
that what the people of this world need is education. If we 
would but educate people we would have greater happiness 
in this world. We Ba then have a basis for enduring peace. 
Such is a falsity. Modern history proves the thesis to be untrue. 
In 1939, the German race was among the most educated people 
of the world. Students flocked to the Reich for greater learn- 
ing. Yet the leaders of the German people in their treatment 
of the Jewish race were guilty of the most vicious and out- 
rageous atrocities and ultimately ve not only themselves 
and their own people but very nearly destroyed the civilization 
of Europe. In less than one hundred years the Japanese race 
became the most educated of all the Asian people. Yet the 
Japanese proved to be one of the most cruel and barbaric 
peoples of all history. The same may be said of the com- 
munistic leaders today. 

No, my young friends, education alone will play a small 

rt in the development of your character and your lives unless 
it ripens into wisdom. The leaven in wisdom is the spiritual 
background. You will be failures in life unless and until you 
learn that true education involves an understanding that there 
is a God in Heaven and that He is a God of love. Love of 
in life in a large measure depend upon the kind of a govern- 
one another and love of a!l mankind. Ordinarily, knowledge 
of that truth is not learned in school. It is only learned at the 
knee of your mother and in your church. But when under- 
standing of that truth has been added to = book-learning, 
you will be on your way to become useful and worthwhile 
citizens. 

If education plays such a small part in your life, why do 
we go to so much time, effort and expense in educating you? 
The answer is this—education places in your hands certain 
tools with which you may fashion the future of your lives. 
Education teaches you how to use those tools. How you will 
use them will determine the kind of people you will be. Educa- 
tion places a plow in the hands of a farmer and teaches him 
how to use it. But education cannot compel him to use it the 
right way. Education places a saw and a hammer in the hands 
of a young man and directs their use. But it is up to the young 
man to determine how he will use them or whether he will 
use them at all. You have been taught how to use certain 
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cher.ical compounds and certain physical agents. But it is for 
you to determine what you will do with them. You have re- 
ceived the rudiments of an education in homemaking, in the 
agains of teaching, nursing, etc. But whether you want to 

good homemakers, good teachers or good nurses is up to 
you. The purpose of education is to point the way. It is for 
you to determine your course. 


Naturally I do not know what you intend to do when you 
leave these school rooms. Some of you may continue with your 
academic education elsewhere. Some of you may go into the 
profession. Some of you will marry, settle down and proceed 
to raise your families in a more or less Orthodox way. But 
this I do know—life is calling you. There is a tremendous 
need right on this island as well as in the whole world for 
trained young people who are willing to work. Whatever you 
do, you are in position to contribute much to the welfare of the 
Island and to the various communities in which you may live. 

There is one field that is open to all of you no matter where 
you go or what you do. That is the field of service as citizens. 
It applies to women as well as to men. 


You and each of you are blessed with the privilege of being 
American citizens. American citizenship guarantees to you 
liberty and freedom. It guarantees to you an opportunity for 
the full development of all of your faculties. But citizenship 
in the United States demands something of you also. It de- 
mands service to your country. I do not mean necessarily ser- 
vice connected with the Armed Forces. I mean service in mak- 
ing democracy work. I mean an understanding of why our 
government was framed as it was. I mean an understanding 
of the issues of the day and a willingness to study them hon- 
estly and to participate in governmental activities. You have 
been educated in the fact that our government is divided into 
three equal branches, the legislative, executive and the judicial. 
But do you have the wisdom and understanding as to why it 
was framed that way? Do you realize that under our form of 
government, every person must take a part? That part may 
only mean registering and voting, but that is an important 
part. Your government on Guam will only be as good as you 
want it to be and try to make it. Each of you will have an 
opportunity to assist in the selection of the members of your 
Guam Legislature if you are on the Island this fall. You should 
give attention to that. Your education provides a basis for you 
to determine the kind of men or women you want to make 
the laws of Guam. The wisdom that you have and exercise will 
determine your choice. 

In closing, my friends, I would like to leave but two 
thoughts with you. First, your education in life is just begin- 
ning. Your lives will be what you make them. Second, con- 
sider seriously your obligations as American citizens. Always 
remember that your security, your happiness and your success 
ment we have under the Stars and Stripes. 


Thank you. - 


The Pictures in Our Heads 


HOPES VERSUS FACTS 
By HAROLD F. ALDERFER, Professor of Political Science, Executive Director 
of Institute of Local Government, Pennsylvania State University 


Delivered at the Third Annual Forum of the Parsons College Mid-American Foundation, Fairfield, lowa., June 4, 1954 


was being suprised by things that were happening in the 
world in general and to the United States in particular. 
In spite of the fact that I was exposed to the most advanced 
news that was brought each minute, hour and day by news 
hawks from every nook and cranny of the globe, in spite of 


GS wa bei years ago, I began to realze that all my life 1 


the fact that I had weekly and monthly interpretations of this 
news by highly trained writers and publicists, in spite of the 
fact that I had access to the learning in colleges and universities 
of our land, yet I—and I am sure this applies to millions of 
my comtemporaries—was being continually surprised. 

Let a few samples suffice. I was only fourteen years of age 
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when the United States entered World War I in 1917. Yet 
during the 1916 presidential campaign the President had run 
on a ticket the slogan of which was: “He kept us out of war.” 
Likewise, I had had it pounded into my head by a succession 
of history teachers that our first president warned us “to keep 
out of entangling alliances” and I knew of course that every- 
one revered George Washington. But I wasn’t surprised that 
we won that war; to me this was a foregone conclusion. 
Neither was I surprised that we did not join the League of 
Nations. I figured we had had enough of. European politics 
and mischief. 


Nor was I surprised at the tremendous economic prosperity 
in the twenties, even though as a school teacher I knew I 
would never have unlimited access to the vaults where all the 
money was stored. But I was surprised by the depression. 
This depression, I figured from the start, was very un-Ameri- 
can. At any rate, it could not last long. As it lasted almost a 
whole decade, I had to shake it off as something I was not 
born to understand. After all, I was a political scientist, not an 
economist. But I was puzzled just the same when I realized 
that it wasn’t that we Picked either resources, or ingenuity, or 
skill, or manpower, or communications, or anything tangible. 
I was raised in a small town with an agricultural hinterland, 
and I could not comprehend that people could grow too much 
on the farms and make too many things in the factories. Give 
me a little power, I thought, and I could handle the distribu- 
tion. If the farmers lacked manufactured goods and the city 
dwellers lacked food, there could be a fair exchange. I be- 
lieved firmly that if people worked hard, they got along; if 
they make things that were worth while, they would have 
somebody to buy them. Deliberately to go out and destroy 
crops, limit acreage and resrict manfacturing—that was beyond 
me. The idea that something was out of gear grew upon me, 
but I could not off-hand think of a solution. 


Looking over to Europe during those same years, I remem- 
ber being also surprised at the rise of dictators and the gradual 
fashioning of the totalitarian state. Look here, I said to my- 
self, we saved the world for democracy in 1918, what goes on 
here? We got rid of the Kaiser of Germany, the Euperor of 
Austria-Hungary, the Eurperor of Russia, and the Sultan of 
the Ottoman empire. Out of their once extensive domains, we 
carved new states on the principles of self-determination and 
democracy which were fashioned after our own nation: Po- 
land, Lithuania, Estonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia. We 
were grooming others for complete independence: Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordon, Israel, Egypt, the colonial elements of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the Phillipines, and still 
others. There was finally going to be a world of self-govern- 
ing, free nations. That was fine, that was to be expected, noth- 
ing to be surprised at that. 

But what of those ominous looking hombres: Hitler, Muss- 
olini, Stalin, Franco, Metaxas. Surely their countrymen would 
not take them seriously. What were they saying and doing that 
gave them their tremendous power? What kind of states were 
they building? All this was unnatural, anti-democratic, anti- 
intellectual so absolutely out of step with real progress as to be 
utterly unthinkable. But, of course, their people did not get 
rid of these fellows as we all know. And we were in World 
War II. 

All during World War II, I was surprised. How France 
fell with hardly a shot fired after such great gallantry in 
World War I. Pearl Harbor—I had not thought the Japs were 
really serious. England with her back to the wall actually with- 
in an ace of being annihilitated. That could not be. The atom 
bomb—was there really something like that? I still can’t be- 
lieve it. But, again, I wasn’t surprised at the outcome. We 
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finally won and that is the way it should have been. Now let’s 
get back to work, I reasoned. 


I remember I did a lot of work with municipalities during 
the last years of war. I exhorted them to get ready for peace, 
for the resumption of public works. Lay plans now, there will 
be the greatest period of construction the nation has ever seen, 
I was surprised When no one budged. What I said went in one 
ear and out the other. They couldn’t move, I realized later, 
although I should have known then. What the national govern- 
ment didn’t have tied up from the war, the State govenment 
had by legal and financial restrictions that dated back to. the 
early 1900's. Municipalities were handcuffed. They still are. 

Then came peace—of sorts. Some people were worried 
about a depression. Our industrial machine was geared for 
war, we had over-extended ourselves for peace. We were in 
danger of economic depression in peace but could get econo- 
mic prosperity in war. How about that? I was scratching my 
head when along came the Marshall Plan and we are giving 
billions to the free world to get it ready to hold off a nation 
that just a few years before had been an ally. I was surprised 
when no one uttered a peep. Then Korea. A victory? I would 
call it a victory, but a tough one. Now Indo-China? Then 
what? Surprise, surprise, surprise! 

All at once I realized that I wasn’t so bright after all. In 
spite of the fact that I spent my whole life in school, in spite 
of the fact that I read more than the average, in spite of the 
fact that I was a fair observer of men and things—I thought 
at least, I just didn’t know the score. The only thing I hadn't 
been surprised about is that American would always come out 
on top. But even then I hadn’t realized what it had cost us. 
I woke up to find myself an insulated, ignorant fellow, not 
neatly humble enough in addition to not being bright enough. 
And here I was nearing the half century mark. 

Of course, this realization brought about a great urge to 
seek again what was the truth. I had lost that since I had* been 
in my first years of high school. By the time I was a senior 
in high school, I had, as Walter Lippman would express it, 
“pictures in my head” and everything that happened had to 
gibe with those pictures or I was bound to be surprised. So 
were the “pictures” wrong? I tried to sort them out. 

One was that the world was better getting every year and 
that we were living in the best age in the history of the world. 
We grew more wheat and corn, we made more automobiles, 
we had more bath-rooms, et cetera. 

But, in reality, in my day, the world has also had a great, 
great deal of misery—wars, famines, violence, beyond measure. 
A professor in Harvard, Sorokin by name, counted the wars 
in history and made a study of their intensity. He found out 
what we all should have known that the period in which you 
and I lived was one of the most violent in all world history. 

I pursued the idea. Others seemed to have known it. One 
(Spengler) called it after a similar period in China hundreds 
of years ago—The Period of the Contending States. Another 
(Toynbee) called it after the period before the establishment 
of the Roman empire—The Time of Troubles. Well, that's 
what it was. Possibly not for us all individually but for the 
millions and millions not so lucky, it was a veritable time of 
troubles because the great states were contending. Well, 
there was one “picture” fading away. This was actually not the 
greatest age in all history and the world wasn’t getting better. 
Our age was in a particular kind of period in history. It all 
had happened before. 

Another “picture” that I had acquired in early childhood 
and carried all my life (I still cling to it with all my mind 
and heart) is that we are gradually moving toward a truly 
democratic society for the whole world. The ultimate political 
organization for all the world was the haven of democracy 
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where all men were free and all men equal in the sight of 
the state. All our political battles just move us just one step 
closer to this political Utopia. The Revolution, the Civil War, 
World War I. What about World War II? Of the last two 
I was a little vague. 

But I said: See what has already happened in the United 
States—equal suffrage for all men and women no matter what 
their economic status, their race, their religion. The right to 
vote for their representatives, their executives and their judges. 
The right to vote on certain issues by referendum. Let’s get 
rid of all privilege, let’s educate man to his civic responsibili- 
ties. Let’s do it for the whole world. Let freedom ring in 
China, Arabia, Africa—all over. 

But, I sorrowfully must admit, this picture does not jibe 
with the facts as they meet our eyes today. What is the other 
side of the coin? Democracy was almost lost in Europe during 
the last war, and is held up now only by America aid; it is 
fighting for its very life. In the great regions of the Soviet 
world, democracy is dead and freedom is dead. They will 
only rise again if the peoples therein can be liberated from 
the gigantic and ruthless dictatorship of the Soviet state. 

In our own nation we are faced with the developing cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the national government 
and in the hands of the chief executive be he national, state 
or local. Representative government here too has its back to 
the wall; bureaucracy is making the path clear for the future 
dictator. 

Many competent observers insist that democratic institu- 
tions throughout the world are having a hard time meeting 
the needs of their peoples, that democratic institutions are in 
the hands of an incompetent oligarchy, that the great days of 
democracy of the 18th and 19th century in America, in 
England and France are gone, that real democracy never quite 
made it in the periphery of Western culture—Germany, Spain, 
Italy, South America; that it has barely touched the rest of 
the world—China, India, Africa, the Near East. 

So I, too, must admit that another once bright ‘‘picture” 
is fading. But fading or not fading, it is still one of the 
brightest in my life and in yours. And you and I and the rest 
who are like us will fight for it until we die. To us who were 
so wonderfully blessed by the “picture” of America as the 
home of the brave and of the free, the haven of the oppressed 
of the world, ‘‘the friend of all the miserable people in the 
world,” as one Greek shepherd put it, this “picture” led us 
on to do good things, fearless and hopeful in a world which 
we did not really see. For us there can never be another 
alternative. We will never admit that democracy is not as 
real today as ever, that it is not an absolute objective, that 
it is not only the only political objective worth working and 
fighting for. We will insist forever that it can be achieved. 
I'll even go this far. If we are wrong, you and I who believe 
that, we won’t admit it. We will even lead the battalion back- 
ward, trying for order, so as to fight another day. If that 
world is going backward, backward with it we must go, but 
our great duty and our great responsibility is to keep the re- 
treat as orderly as possible so that the fewest number of peo- 
ple get hurt. We must fill those who come after us with the 
same spirit. 

But what is coming if democracy is on the wane? The 
indications are unmistakable. The enemy is Caesarism, central- 
ization, dictatorship, the rule of the elite, the rule of the 
ruthless, the rule of the highly organized, the rule of an armed 
minority. If democracy fails, this is the kind of a world we 
will move into. And this is the world that is full of chaos, 
empty of ideas, chained by regimentation, suffocated in ignor- 
ance, borne down by cruelty and primitive passion against 
all who are different. Even at its best, even if it puts an end 
to the Period of Contending States and the generations of 
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violence, and brings peace like in the Roman world after 
Emperor Augustus when there were two centuries of peace 
and comparative plenty, it will be liveable. The Roman empire 
had its great days when there was peace and plenty through- 
out the world, and when some of the greatest administrators 
that ever lived had the reins in their hands. But such a world 
at its worst will be for us Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia 
made a thousand times more hateful. And we will all be 
slaves, not free. 

I had still another “picture” in my head that all of you 
had too. It was of America the young nation, the new star 
of the political horizon. Because it was young, it could not 
make the mistakes of an old and decrepit Europe. America 
never had to unschackle the chains of Peadalism or absolute 
monarchy. It was conceived in liberty and brought up in free- 
dom. This was true not only in politics and government, but 
also in religion, in society and in economics. Because it was 
unshackled and youthful and vigorous, and because it had 
great human and natural resources, it went on to great heights. 

I don’t know if that picture is too far off at that, and yet it 
does not quite fit reality and I will try to explain why not. 
In the first place, the ‘“‘picture’’ of the nation, in the Western 
world, is dissolving. Of course, it never really existed outside 
of Western civilization, and only here since 1500. More and 
more, it is not this nation or that one which is important in the 
world today, but Western culture as a whole. This is especi- 
ally the case when we think in terms of Soviet Russia. It is 
not America or England, or Germany or Italy vis-a-vis the 
Soviet world; it is Western civilization, Western culture, the 
Western world, all of us. When we realize this, the present 
alignment becomese more intelligible, more meaningful. We 
can now go back to our common cultural beginnings in the 
so-called medieval world in Western Europe which includes 
Northern Italy, France, Spain, England and South Germany. 
In medieval days we were all one. That was, the springtime 
of our culture—the time of the great cathedrals, the guild 
halls, the great bishops, the feudal kings, King Arthur and 
the Round Table, the new painting, the free cities, the Crusa- 
des and all the other wonderful things of our early cultural 
beginnings. Today again we can and do cherish them jointly, 
whether we be English, German, French, Italian, Spanish or 
Dutch in point of origin. 

Now again, today, we are again as one—Western culture. 
The nations are merging into the larger, the greater entity 
once again. We are probably through fighting each other— 
together we are putting on our armour against the common 
enemy. We are older, more sophisticated, perhaps weaker in 
human vigor but stronger in knowledge. But we are one, and 
we are the same people we were eight hundred years ago. 

How many troublesome thoughts such a concept answers! 
I remember my first sight of Italy. I was simply astounded 
by the fact that I felt immediately at home. The relics of the 
early days of Western civilization were immediately close to 
me. I felt that they were our great heritage. But I also realized 
that the great days for the Western arts were gone forever. 
America never would have them. For America was not a new 
nation! America is as old as Italy and England and Germany 
are now; America is but the geographical extension of Wes- 
tern culture accidentally set.down in a landscape that had 
been hardly ever touched by the hand of man. 

In America, like Rome, the great things of the latter years 
of our culture are coming into fruition. For it was Rome that 
unified the Graeco—Roman world, it is America that is doing 
the same today for the Western world. For Rome, Greece was 
the cradle of its civilization; for us it was France, Engand, 
Germany and Italy. We are the organizers, the extenders, 
the unifiers of the culture. Taking England’s place, we are 
leading the procession to all parts of the world. We are the 











dynamo, the vigorous defender of Western culture. Like 
Rome, we are going to conquer the world. No, America is 
not a new, young nation; that is not the significant point of 
America. America is the champion of Western culture in its 
latter days, the force that will unify the world, the entity that 
will bring peace and prosperity to all the people with her own 
unique human and material techniques. America is the crown- 
ing pinnacle of a great culture that may be nearing the last 
few centuries of its creative life. 


There is a fourth “picture” to which I would like to allude. 
It is one that you and I cherish, and it is one for which you 
here are organized to protect, and I in my small way to 
champion. It is the “picture” of America that 1s essentially one 
of the countryside and small towns and cities. Something like 
Iowa, something like large areas in almost every state of the 
Union. This is the America that made itself strong through 
the simpler activities of life: planting, reaping, raising cattle, 
selling, buying, shipping surpluses, paying off mortgages, 
establishing churches, building schools, fashioning communi- 
ties. This is the America we know, this is the America that 
was handed down to us by forefathers who cleared the land 
and made the wilderness and prairies into our incomparable 
countryside. The people who live in these places are the back- 
bone of the nation. From them stems much of the vigor, the 
innate sthength, the creative imagination that is so character- 
istically American. I suppose that somewhere in this “picture,” 
take or give ten years, is the ideal America—well balanced, 
progressive, financially solid, politically free, well fed, happy, 
educated. 


But, of course, that is not all of America—not even half of 
it any more. Today is the age of the big city—sprawling miles 
with its urban fringe into the countryside, with rotting bligh- 
ted areas at its center gnawing on its vitals, the city of grow- 
ing problems ahd decreasing means to solve them. This is not 
a city any more, it is a megalopolis. To it all roads, visible and 
invisible lead. From it all thought, knowledge, learning, ideo- 
logies ultimately derive. It is not only eating at the countryside 
around it, it controls all the landscape through its newspapers, 
radio and TV, and its banks, business houses and manufactur- 
ing establishments. Even our once bucolic countryside with its 
homesteads is changing its pattern in imitation of the city and 
farming is now a business organized like a factory. Of course, 
we all know this. We are raising more corn, to feed more 
hogs, to buy more land, to do what... . ? 


And herein lies the growing emptiness that is America. The 
emptiness of the big city is stretching into the land that was 
once full of milk and honey, and which was once enjoyed for 
its own sake. It is the same emptiness that sets aside all values 
except profit in other fields of endeavor. Some of our percep- 
tive novelists have long sensed this—Thomas Wolfe, Henry 
Miller, Sinclair Lewis, for example. One can see emptiness at 
a glance—along a Brooklyn street, in a small southern town 
trying to become a larger city, in a middle west community. 
No longer are the values of just living and doing what they 
can best do enough for ambitious men. They must get to the 
top of a highly centrailized narrowly professional, national 
world. And the road to the top is waist high in ulcers. The 
bodies strewn along the way are those of people thrust upward 
in the demonaical struggle for power, preference or riches 
who could not survive. Dead with their bodies are their souls, 
too. 


I recently spent two years in Greece, one of the poorest of 
all the nations of the free world. At the risk of exaggeration, 
let me say that the Greek village, one of the most uninviting 
of all places from a material point of view in normal times, 
now ‘nfinitely worse after four years of enemy occupation 
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and another four of communist revolution, yet has its moments 
of sheer bliss and its share of contentment and happiness. 
For one thing, these people know they are not going to get 
anywhere materially no matter what happens. Just hold on, 
boys, just hold on boys. We have had it worse. For another 
thing, all the people are poor together. For still a third, 
there isn’t much to do. This combination breeds without 
ulcers and frustrations. Seeing many Greek villages, I began 
to wonder whether we are just carrying around too much 
impedimenta of living. Like the fellow with all kinds of 
cameras and filters and flash bulbs on his back who is as bowed 
over that he doesn’t enjoy the trip, and misses the best pictures 
because it is just too much trouble to unleash all the para- 
phernalia. 

Very fast, America is becoming the land of the big city and 
its suburbs, and this fact will ultimately change all our social 
and political concepts. Those things that we hold dear in our 
“picture” of an ideal America are already in danger of being 
submerged. Can we do anything to keep them? Are they 
out-moded in an air-travel age? Can’t we impress some of 
them into the growing urban metropolis? It is as difficult 
as trying to nourish democracy in a world that is not made 
for it. It is quite a job for the city has most of the means of 
communication. It has made the path to the people’s minds. 
It has the power of bigness, the freedom that comes from 
ruthlessness, the scorn for things not in its own image. But 
it is worth the try, and there are possibilities that not only can 
some portions of our ideal America be retained, but that 
these might influence in a benign fashion the urban com- 
munity as the landscape architects try to put a little green in 
the cities. 

Many people who now live in the hectic city life are seek- 
ing islands of peace, quiet and contentment. These might 
be our best customers. They know the city. Many of them 
who thought that material things were most worth struggling 
for are now seeking avenues of relief in religion and learning. 
Once more, we can see ahead that, as in medieval times, 
religion and learning can live together. In fact, they are one 
and the same thing. Perhaps one of the things that can do for 
the coming generation is to try to fashion the living elements 
of learning and religion into a modern unity. 

So we have a place in this hectic world—we who are in- 
terested in keeping “the pictures in our heads” of our ideal 
America. We must show these “pictures” to one and all— 
maybe we must realize that they are not exactly based on facts 
but on hopes. And if they are hopes, they are our meat. 
For the true America feeds on hopes, on aspirations, on the 
stars in the sky. These things always supersede facts. Facts 
are but minor by-products. Facts are just unorganized sticks 
and stones. Hopes give them life and meaning and vitality 
and reality. 

I started off by saying that I was continually surprised 
during my whole life. Did you get from what I said after that 
that I was not surprised any more? If you did, I gave the 
wrong impression. I still am surprised because the world 
around me does not jibe with those t poy in my head.” 
All that I can learn, all that I can find out does not seem to 
change those “‘pictures.” So must I conclude that I am a 
frustrated man? Not so fast. Perhaps, these “‘pictures” were 
never built on facts alone. Perhaps because learning has not 
really changed them, these “pictures” do not come from the 
mind. Perhaps they come from the heart where learning is 
not so important, or where learning has its place and does 
not dominate, where it is only a hand-maiden, not a dictator. 
Perhaps after all there are times when we as individuals must 
insulate ourselves from learning so that the world of fact 
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will not completely absorb us. Many people have done so in 
this and earlier ages, and found truth and wisdom and that 
great love for their fellow men that learning as such could 
not nourish. Eternally, we pose the opposition between the 
mind and the heart, between the world of learning and the 
world of truth. 

Put it all bluntly: Yes, I know what is happening to 
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America that lies in the “pictures in my head.” But I won't 
accept the facts as the ultimate. With my “pictures” I can 
change those facts. At least I can try and in trying to “do 
good”—that great American urge—I am making myself the 
best possible American and making America the best possible 
fact today under the blue heavens. I can understand that; in 
fact, I'll buy that. And so will you. 


Heavy Going 


DEMOCRACY IS OUR HORSE—BET TO WIN 


By BEN W LEWIS, Professor of Economics, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; 
One Time Public Representative on the National OPA Board 


Delivered at Oberlin College Assembly, May 27, 1954 


vember in 1952, the smog cleared away and the 

smug set in, those of us who for twenty years had 
known ourselves as the chosen people—and, after all, we had 
been chosen in five consecutive national elections—were 
faced abruptly with the task of making a new life for our- 
selves. For two decades we had “pointed with pride.” 
Then almost without warning it seemed, our magnificent 
structure that had withstood the combined weight of his- 
tory’s most severe depression and history's most devastating 
war suddenly crashed to earth under the tiny touch of two 
deep-freezes and a mink coat. We tasted the gall of po- 
litical exile. We were tossed out of the trough. It was 
now our turn to question the “democratic progess.”’ 

We had reason to question it. There were many sad 
scenes and broken hearts in Washington in the fall and 
winter of 1952-53, as the incoming administration under- 
took dauntlessly to replace the old mess with the new. Men 
who had given the bestfed years of their lives to their 
country were eased onto the streets to make way for deserv- 
ing newcomers. Men who had made careers (such as they 
were) were supplanted by those with careers to make (such 
as they were to be). Democrats were a dime a dozen, with 
no takers. There was no adjustment program to maintain 
the price of surplus egg-heads at parity. They didn’t bother 
to pick off the Democrats; they just shook the tree and let 
them lie as they fell. They said they were over-ripe. 

They made a mockery of our Democratic non-partisan 
Civil Service which, with a great expenditure of patriotic 
foresight and energy, had been carefully reconstructed to 
make certain that no more Republican victory at the polls 
could ever again imperil America by putting Republicans 
in positions where they could make decisions on matters 
of policy—and you have no idea how far down in govern- 
mental ranks the policy-making function is thought, by men 
with fouryear vision, to extend. 

To some of us who had sipped sparingly and had retired 
early from Washington to a life of sanity and sedentation, 
the fall was cushioned, but to those who stayed on to the 
bitter end, the end, strangely, was bitter. And many men 
were shocked and disillusioned, particularly those men who, 
truly, had entered the service with stars in their eyes. They 
questioned the ways’ and the future of democracy—quite 
honestly even though we may think quite naively. 

A friend of mine brought the problem home to me in a 
very personal way. For twenty years he sat in a seat of power 
in Washington until he was forced by the spoils system to 
transfer his talents to a seat of learning in New England— 
a change comparable to transferring the beat of our College 


Weer following the unpleasant events of early No- 





ae from the Arboretum to, say, College Park. He 
amented openly and with feeling; and he added, “What 
shall I say to the young men who come to me with open 
faces and the question on their lips, ‘Would you advise me, 
upon graduation, to go into the government service (that 
is, the un-uniformed government service)?’ What shall I 
tell them when I see the devastation wrought not only upon 
human lives, but upon the orderly, efficient processes of 
government by the ruthless hand of party politics?” 

I had to remind him—indeed, I’m afraid I took just the 
slightest pinch of satisfaction in reminding him—that in 
1933, upon the occasion of his first appointment by a Demo- 
cratic President to an important position in Washington, he 
had not been able to enter upon his official duties because 
a Democratic Senate refused to confirm his appointment., It 
was called to the Senate's attention that once upon a time 
(as a small child, I suppose) he had registered in a Repub- 
lican primary. After all, the spoils system, deplorable as it 
is, was not born in 1952, and its father was not a Republi- 
can. 

Possibly my somewhat calloused attitude toward the plight 
of my friends, my inclination to take the spoils system in 
stride as a normal (although quite lie oe manifesta- 
tion of democracy-in-the-rough, had its origin in my own 
spotted career as the most completely all-fired college-pro- 
fessor-government-employee in the history of the Republic. 
Back in 1935, when I was working with the National Recov- 
ery Administration, I was declared unconstitutional by a 
unanimous Supreme Court; in 1941 I was euchered out of 
a position with the National Defence Advisory Commission 
by a Presidential order; and in 1943 Congress tied a rider 
to thes appropriation act for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to provide that no part of the appropriation was to 
be used to pay my salary. Now, when you have achieved the 
distinction of being fired by Congress, by the President and 
by the Supreme Court, you are left not only with the lurking 
suspicion that official Washington is not panting for your 
services, and the desolate feeling that everything that can 
happen to you 4as happened, but also (as a defence reaction, 
no doubt) with a slight feeling of hard superiority over 
the innocents who were surprised to learn that as Democrats 
they were not welcome as an integral part of an incoming 
Republican administration. After all, they should grow up! 

But of late—as late as too many others, I’m afraid I 
have been made aware of a new cloud being propelled across 
the Washington skies, a cloud large enough and black 
enough to blot out the sun not only over Washington, but 
over our whole nation including, and this is a point worth 
noting, including Oberlin and every single community with- 
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in our nation. This is something that can't be laughed off 
by experienced men, because men in this country have never 
before experienced it; this is something we cannot “take in 
our stride,” unless our stride is measurably lengthened and 
strengthened. The present exodus from Washington—and 
there is an alarming exodus from Washington in the flesh 
and in spirit—of able, decent and sensitive men is no or- 
dinary, casual product of the spoils system. This is dif- 
ferent, and it is serious. 

I think most of us take the spoils system for granted. We 
are distressed by it whenever the other team is at bat; but 
none of us supposes that, at least in this century, the Civil 
Service will ever be seriously employed by any administra- 
tion for any purpose other than to protect its own. And 
all of us, I am sure, anticipated a miid spate of selective, 
in-season witch hunting re wt World War II. What 
we did not anticipate, and what we can never take for 
granted if free democracy is to survive, is the evil thing 
that is abroad today. Trial by accusation, and accusation by 
insinuation constitute the new, slimy technique of political 
advancement, and fear—stark fear—is settling over our gov- 
ernment, terrorizing its members and paralyzing its processes. 
All men who think, and who have the temerity to write 
or voice their thoughts, are in the path of the plague. 

Within the week I have been in Washington, and within 
the week I have seen terror in the eyes of men—honest, able, 
decent men—men who are at peace with themselves, who could 
face unafraid and with a clear eye any accuser or any bill 
of accusation in any fairly constituted judicial tribunal in 
the country; but who, utterly defenceless, cannot fight ac- 
cusers they cannot see and refute accusations they are not 
ogge sna to know. These men are not without courage, 
ut they cannot face the loss of position, of reputation, of 
family and friends—all sacrificed to hidden charges mouthed 
by anonymous rumor-mongers, and passed upon by little 
men or, worse, by frightened men. I have seen the opera- 
tions of our government slowed down to a walk and ren- 
dered impotent by fear, at a time in our history when drive 
and efficiency in the operation of our government are im- 
perative. Men are afraid to commit their thoughts to speech 
or writing—they are afraid to think for fear that they may 
be tempted to express their thoughts—because of the chance 
that their words will be seized upon as subversive because 
they express unpopular views or views that may become un- 
popular with a shift in public sentiment, or because their 
words, stripped from context, may be mangled and twisted 
to convey any views which a dedicated investigator is de- 
termined to find. Men are brought into government service 
to think and to state their thoughts; but it is only reckless- 
ness beyond the call of duty that will impel a man in gov- 
ernment service today to pick up his pen or his telephone. 

Fear as a political instrument is new to us, fear with its 
searing effect upon men’s thoughts and actions and spirit. 
It is one thing to be forced by machine politics to surrender 
work which you have grown to love and which by training 
and experience you have come to perform with credit to 
yourself and benefit to your country; such loss, such waste 
is to be deplored by all of us, and to be worked on and, 
over the years, to be repaired and, in the meantime, to be 
tolerated without bitterness. But to be driven underground, 
stripped of all the insignia of decent manhood, branded as 
unfit to associate with honorable men in honorable employ- 
ment, to see one’s family hounded and one’s children 
shunned or worse, all on the strength alone of unnamed 
charges whispered by unnamed accusers and screened through 
ignorant or brutal minds—this is something different, and 
something quite new in the land of the free and the home 
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of the brave. And it has caught the free and the brave with 
their defences down. 

Let me make one thing clear. I have been told by 
knowledgeable men, men who “know,” that the condition 
I am describing is not true; that it is sheer melodrama 
dreamed up by neurotic malcontents. Without knowledge, 
I have said as much, myself—in the past. But if you should 
try to tell me this, this morning, my answer would be to 
ask: have you ever spent one hour in the home of a fright- 
ened, bewildered, helpless man whom you have known and 
respected for years as a man as honorable and as balanced 
as yourself, and who, without warning, has been caught w 
in this cancerous thing? One hour will do the trick. You 
will believe! 

And what are the free and the brave going to do about 
it? The first thing we will do is to resolve that we will 
not give way to hysteria; we will not panic under fire. And 
we will not let ourselves be pushed any further off balance. 
This we must resolve, and this resolution we must keep. We 
have given ground enough. 

And then we will begin the long, tough, demanding, re- 
warding job of cleaning out this scourge. We are late, 
and we have only ten minutes before lunch; but we can be- 
gin NOW by placing our problem in perspective and by ex- 
amining the nature and the strength and the weaknesses of 
the resources which we can bring to the task. 

You see, we have lived too easily, and too well for too 
long under this democracy of ours. It hasn’t been forced to 
a real test since the reconstruction days following the War 
between the States. (By the way, the War between the States 
was also something new and just a little terrifying, in its 
own small way in its time!) True, democracy has outlasted 
two world wars, a major depression and a four-term presi- 
dency in this century, but in all honesty it must be conceded, 
I believe, that democracy in the United States of America 
has never in our time really had its back against the wall, 
has never faced the imminent prospect of annihilation either 
from without or from within. How well, then, do we 
know this democracy of ours, this democracy which we pro- 
claim and about which we boast? How much of our pro- 
fession is pretense and how much is firm and well-grounded 
conviction 

Democracy is government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—we have this on good Republican au- 
thority. ‘‘People’’ means us—you and me; and democracy, 
essentially,is ws engaged in the business of trying to live to- 
gether. Democracy in a sense is an abstraction. It reflects 
the qualities of all of us. But make no mistake; the test 
that faces democracy today is not the test of an abstraction; 
it is the test of each one of us as a man. None of us can 
escape this fact and the responsibility with which it is 
packed. None of us can hide either in the abstraction or in 
the mass of men, nor can he run home with his toys. This 
is personal. This is our show—yours and mine. 

And everything that goes on under the main tent and 
under all the side tents all of it—ss democracy. We are 
inclined to overlook this. There is reason to believe that 
many of our professions about democracy and about our 
devotion to its cause stem from our conception of democracy 
as a glowing, shining ideal, clear and pure in its purpose, 
perfect and precise in its operation, equitable and just in its 
results. There is danger in this conception. Democracy is 
no white charger clad in a Brooks Brothers saddle; and it is 
important that we realize this; otherwise the first time we 
encounter democracy in one of its less attractive or more 
frightening manifestations we are likely—as now—to be 
thrown off balance. We are likely, as now, to be shocked 
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and bewildered at a democracy that can behave in such an 
unseemly way, that can be so ugly and cruel; and there is a 
good chance that we may break and run. 

Remember, democracy is each of us and all of us—ALL 
of us. The very men who today would make a mockery of 
democracy are themselves a part of the democratic process 
as we know it and as we live it. To us they are “bad” 
men, but they are neither the first men, nor will they be 
the last, to participate in democracy and to point their par- 
ticipation toward its destruction. They, too, no less than 
any of us, are democracy. 

Democracy is not a simple, direct, efficient, smooth, busi- 
nesslike process; on the contrary, it is slow, fumbling, un- 
certain, at times ruthless and cruel—but somehow, fine, and 
in its way very beautiful. It is as ugly and cruel and as 
fine and generous as the men whose voices, acts and spirit 
find reflection in its ways. It is whatever and everything 
that men—all men—make it to be. Democracy is a risky 
business, by all odds the riskiest form of government known 
to man. It is wayward and unpredictable, sometimes a little 
long-winded and dull, but you can’t count even on its 
dullness. It brings its measure of frustrations and disap- 
pointments along with its joys and satisfaction. It’s a little 
screwy. But things happen; things manage to get done. 
It's no white charger; it is easily diverted, and it doesn’t 
respond with precision to nondirective counselling. But 
it's a good horse in the mud—and don’t forget it! 

There is more about this democracy of ours than we 
should take account of. It is intended and designed for wse. 
The greatest single cause of our failure to secure all the 
fruits which the processes of democracy could be made to 
bear is our failure to use it. Democracy suffers much more 
from failure of use than from mis-use. Democracy is 
made to use, not to fly from a pole; you live with democracy, 
you don’t wear it, and above all you don’t put it on and 
take it off with the seasons; democracy is a way of action, 
not a state of affairs. 

But to many of us at many times it seems to be a state 
of affairs, a very comfortable and soothing state of affairs; 
and therein lies a danger. To act overtly involves open 
responsibility for the outcome of our acts; and democracy 
offers a great temptation to all of us to avoid responsibility 
by foregoing action. It is easy to be complacent, to sit rather 
than to act; and to blame others—who? usually “they’’— 
for results we do not like. Under democracy there will 
always be a “they” to whom the buck can be passed, but 
it is not always “they” who hold the bag. 

Take this down; it’s important: in any situation in this 
life of ours where we fail to use the processes of democratic 
action that are available to us, and we don’t like what hap- 
pens, the fault is ours and ours alone. This is true whether 
we are talking about affairs of the nation or the municipality 
or the school system, or the affairs of the Oberlin faculty. 
We can criticize others for their acts, but we cannot criticize 
others for the results of our own failure to act. Democracy 
is ours to use—let’s use it! 

The successful, continuing operation of democracy requires 
that those who would live with it be both aware and stead- 
fast. Democracy is hardy, not delicate, but it is by no means 
immortal. It does not generate its own protection. It had 
to be born, and it can be made to die. 

The protection of democracy does not call upon us to 
exhaust ourselves over every quirk and flurry, over every 
slight rise in temperature or every twings of pain; it does 
not demand that we dissipate all of its values in its defence; 
democracy is not an exercise in frenzy. But it does require 
us to be aware of danger and to be smart enough to dis- 
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tinguish between those dangers that call for action and 
those that can be dealt with most effectively by absorption. 

Upon occasion, the defence of democracy calls for a calm, 
clear, courageous voice—and when that voice is not heard, 
the very fact of silence argues that the danger is more acute 
than we may have thought. In our present difficulties, I 
find a greater threat to our democratic heritage in the silence 
of the American bar than in all of the frantic maneuvering 
of Senator McCarthy and his more decorous counterparts 
in and out of government. Far more to be deplored if not 
feared in a democracy than a pack of demagogic politicians 
is a spineless or complacent bar. In this hour of desperate 
need, no nationally known, practicing member of the Amer- 
ican bar has yet managed to raise even a whisper of protest 
while the elemental common law safeguards with which 
civilized men have protected civilized men for centuries are 
being flushed down the sewer. This, more than McCarthy, 
should make us hang our heads. The indifference or timid- 
ity of powerful and presumably responsible men when in- 
quisition is being practiced on 4elpless men is as shocking 
as the inquisition itself. We could use a Charles Evans 
Hughes this morning! 

Democracy is for men—men who know the need and 
who have the capacity to be concerned and to care and 
the courage to act. This is what life is about. These are 
the things that count. These are the qualities that set men 
off from vegetables. I hate turnips; but even after a forced 
exposure to their repulsive wholesomeness, it is still grati- 
fying to me to realize that I will never be the problem to 
turnips that turnips will always be to me. 

I have said that democracy is all-inclusive and indivisible. 
All that happens under democracy is democracy in action; 
the good things that happen are democracy in its shining 
hours, the bad things are democracy in the rough. And 
when we say that democracy is of, by and for the people, 
we mean all the people, not just the nice people like you 
and me. We're in this deal together. 

When we say we fear McCarthy, we are wrong; we really 
fear the men whom we believe will be molded by McCarthy 
in his image—and to believe this of men is to lose our 
belief iz men, and so to lose our belief in democracy itself. 
If you believe in democracy, you must believe in men; and, 
conversely, if you don’t believe in men but are still backing 
democracy, you’re on the wrong horse. 

You see, to have and to live under democracy, you must 
want it very much; and to want it you must believe in it; 
and to believe in it you must believe in the integrity and 
essential decency of men—and when I say believe I mean 
BELIEVE! I'm not talking about being kind to others, and 
I'm not talking about being tolerant and being willing to 
adjust. I’m talking about a passionate, unshakeable belief 
that in all men there is something that makes them men; 
something that you would be proud to find, beyond doubt, 
in yourself. This is cunt to democracy; this is what 
democracy means; this is democracy’s defence. 

Democracy will ride out this storm. It will be saved by 
decent, humble, brave men—by men who believe. They 
will save it, and they will save it for a// men. 

“Professor, I have a question. I’ve always thought that 
I'd like to go into government, maybe right after graduation 
or maybe a little later. But with all this mess, I’m begin- 
ning to wonder. What do you think?” 

I think that’s one question you don’t need to ask. 

In this business of living together under democracy, we 


must never allow ourselves to be lulled into softness—into 
the feeling that nothing bad can happen to us or that, if it 
does, it will thereby cease to be bad; we cannot take the 
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victory of democracy for granted. But neither can we af- 
ford to be afraid. We must believe in ourselves; we must 


never really doubt the outcome. It will be a horserace, but 


our horse is going to win! 
The track is muddy and the going is heavy. Democracy 
is a little erratic, a little skittish; his time has never been 
sensational, but he’s a good mudder and he can take punish- 
ment. He's our horse. 
I have a tip for you. 


Listen! A few minutes ago I 
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talked to the horse himself. He was confident. He said, 
“Tell them it's in the bag. Tell them to back me with 
everything they have and everything they are.” And then 
he said something else: he said, “Tell them not to be 
nervous if, partway through the race I should decide to 
turn and run for a little while in the opposite direction. 
Sometimes I like to; that’s the way I am. But don’t worry,” 
he said, “because down the stretch and at the wire it won't 
even be close. I'll win ina romp! I'll win going away.” 
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conclude this series concerned with America’s impact 
abroad with a consideration of the impact of the United 
States on Latin America. For it is only natural that in no 
other part of the world as in this anger oon have the in- 
terests of our country been so long and constant or our 
ties of relationship so consistently. maintained and cherished. 

From the earliest days of European colonization in the 
New World, we have shared — experiences with our 
neighbors to the South—wresting a civilization from the 
wilderness, being colonized alike in the Christian faith, de- 
veloping a devotion to republican ideals, desiring liberty for 
ourselves and our children and not hesitating to take up 
arms to achieve that liberty from our mother countries. Latin 
Americans such as Bolivar and Miranda offered support and 
encouragement to us in our revolution. Haitian troops fought 
at the Battle of Savannah and were at Yorktown. 

The achievement of North American independence ex- 
cited at once a profound influence and a strong encourage- 
ment on the aspirations toward national freedom of the colo- 
nies of the Latin nations in Central and South America. Phil- 
adelphia was known everywhere in Latin America as the 
Capital of Freedom. Americans like George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay and 
Joel Poinsett lent their aid and counsel to the struggle for 
liberty; and the United States was the first power to recog- 
nize the independence of the new republics as they were 
formed, one by one. Latin American patriots, like our own, 
had been inspired in their thoughts on the organization of 
government by the writings of Montesquieu and Tom Paine; 
and when freedom had been won, they took our constitution 
as a model for their own. The Federalist papers were trans- 
lated into Spanish by a Peruvian priest and printed in Phila- 
delphia for distribution throughout Latin America. 

The Monroe Doctrine was enunciated in 1823 precisely to 
protect our security and their newly-won independence and 
to permit all the nations of this Hemisphere to grow to ma- 
turity free from the shadow of domination by any trans- 
Oceanic power. As early as 1826 efforts were being made 
to put into practice Bolivar’s great dream of Hemispheric 
unity, and in 1889 representatives of the nations of this 
Hemisphere met in Washington on invitation of the United 
States to establish the Pan American Union, which now, as 
the Organization of American States, is the oldest of all the 
regional international organizations. 

It has, in fact, become a habit in this Hemisphere to blaze 
new paths in peaceful international collaboration, and the 
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principles and techniques developed here have then often 
spread to other parts of the world. It was with the other 
American republics that we began our exchange of students 
program which has since become a global policy of the 
United States. That program brings to Penn State and to 
our other great universities so many promising young people 
from all parts of the world—something over 10,000 from 
Latin America alone this year—and sends them home again, 
not only with superb training in their chosen fields but with 
something even more significant as regards the impact of 
our country abroad—it gives them overwhelmingly an under- 
standing of our way of life which they can impart to others, 
a knowledge of us as we really are, with which they can 
answer the voices of international discord and counter the 
disciples of denigration. 

It was also in this Hemisphere that first we evolved what 
has become a cardinal tenet of United States foreign policy— 
our technical cooperation program. In the Americas we 
began well before World War II with the sharing of United 
States techniques in grass roots projects for the betterment 
of the everyday life of individuals—better schools, better 
health, better agricultural methods, better roads—in the spitit 
of very practical altruism which believes that, as at home, 
healthier and more prosperous neighbors make warmer 
friends and stronger allies, in short, a better neighborhood. 

Again, the Rio Treaty of 1947, with its common defense 
principle of all for one and one for all among the American 
republics, was the forerunner of the North Atlantic Pact 
and the NATO arrangements. The alertness of our Hemi- 
> ope defense system was evidenced only last month through 
the preparations of the American States to proceed with 
necessary action on the Guatemalan case—action which for- 
tunately did not have to be taken. 

The political system which we and our neighbors in this 
Hemisphere have built together is unique in the world—a 
round table at which all sit and have the same rights— 
a system which has a record of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among its members that is unparalleled elsewhere on 
the globe—and incidentally, a unity of outlook which carries 
over into the United Nations on the major world issues of 
today and sustains the positions of the free world time after 
time. 

If we turn now from historical and political considerations, 
we observe that the economic impact of our country in Latin 
America in these times is extraordinary. How can it be 
otherwise when the United States, one among the 21, is 
roughly the equal of the other 20 in population? When 
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the United States has a national income’ eight or nine times 
that of the combined national incomes of all the other 20? 

These disparities obviously bring difficulties—and not all 
of them economic. We must in candor recognize that th¢ 
inescapable effect of our economic stature and power does 
not always proceed in full understanding. It is only natural 
that there should be stresses and strains from time to time 
in our Hemisphere relationship, especially when it is a rela- 
tionship based on voluntary cooperation founded in equal 
rights, with no possible thought on either side that it might 
descend to the willful exploitation and the ruthless terror ex- 
ercised by the Soviet Union in the master-slave relationship 
which it has developed with its near neighbors. 

In trade relations, for instance, our impact on Latin Amer- 
ica is enormous. Our ravenous industrial and defense ma- 
chine buys fully 50% of all of Latin America’s exports. 
It provides that area with half of the precious foreign ex- 
change with which it buys foodstuffs, automobiles, machine 
tools, toothbrushes, finished goods and all the range of our 
national production, both agricultural and industrial. This 
might be called reciprocal impact, since in all the world 
only Canada buys more from us than do the republics to the 
South. 

The field ‘of trade relations offers a prime example of 
difficulties caused by disparities in size and purchasing power. 
While in the last 15 years the prices of Latin American ex- 
ports have risen much more rapidly than the cost of the 
things they must buy and have helped to provide a favor- 
able balance to apply to their industrialization program or 
other needs of their growing populations, the other American 
republics for the most part still depend on the export of 
one or two products for their foreign exchange. There are 
copper and nitrate in Chile, tin in Bolivia, petroleum in 
Venezuela, sugar in Cuba, coffee in Brazil, Colombia, El 
Salvador and Guatemala. The United States market, as 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower concluded in his Report on United 
States-Latin American Relations, is indispensable to their 
well-being. Shifts in United States purchases or in con- 
sumption habits with respect to a given commodity, which 
may be so minor with us as to pass unnoticed outside the 
immediate area affected, can have cataclysmic results in the 
life of 2 country which depends on the proceeds of the sale 
to us of that commodity to buy bread for its people. Small 
wonder that our Latin American friends takes an absorbing 
interest in our tariff policy. One slight flip of the tail of 
the whale can capsize the rowboats in the surrounding sea. 


For generations United States private capital and invest- 
ment have played a significant role in the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America. It is necessarily a complementary 
role, for local — and local initiative must obviously do 
the principal job. In their truly phenomenal economic 
growth since World War II, our Latin American neighbors 
have marked up an annual increase of 2.5% per capita out- 
put over ¥ Sg gtowth (and their population is grow- 
ing at the fastest rate of any region in the world). This 
annual increase of 2.5% exceeds the United States average 
annual per capita growth of 2.1% during the period of 
Our great expansion from 1869 to 1952. If it can be sus- 
tained in the years to come, it will work wonders throughout 
Latin America. 

It is estimated that over 90% of the funds that have 
gone into this recent development have come from Latin 
America’s own savings. This is as it should be, and the 
credit for the remarkable progress of recent years belongs 
ptimarily, of course, to Latin Americans themselves. Still, 


importance of United States direct private investment 
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in the other American republics, which now totals more than 
$6 billions of dollars, may be measured by the fact that, 
with the exception of Canada, it exceeds the amount of 
U.S. investment in all the rest of the world. And this 
United States capital has often been the bellwether, the 
pacemaker in the development of new industries and new 
techniques. Or, through investment in such fields as trans- 
portation, power, fuel, banking, shipping or agriculture, 
United States capital has often been instrumental in - 
viding the base on which a healthy and diversified modern 
economy can be built. 

We must remember that our most widespread contact in 
the other republics is through the operations of the United 
States companies which have invested these six billions of 
dollars. The representatives of United States business abroad 
are overwhelmingly devoted to the advancement of their 
host country, and they identify themselves with its prog- 
ress. 

Here again, however, size brings problems. The indi- 
vidual United States investment is often very large in com- 
parison to local enterprise—and it is foreign. At the pres- 
ent time it is caught up in the tremendous tide of social 
ferment sweeping over Latin America. Despite its often 
decisive contributions to national growth and development, 
despite its customary practice of paying higher wages and 
furnishing more benefits than local employers, despite its 
generosity to local community needs and its strong encour- 
agement of educational aad training ppg for local 
youth, the United States company is all too often a ready- 
made target for the home-grown demagogue, the ultra- 
nationalist or the foreign-inspired radical. In many cases 
the attackers and their listeners overlook the fact that the 
rail lines would not have been laid, that the oil wells would 
not have been brought in, that the ore would not have been 
processed, that the irrigation canals would not have been 
plotted had it not been for the resources and experience 
of foreign capital allied with local initiative. The public 
utility is often prevented through inequitable rates from 
expanding its facilities to meet the growing needs of the 
very community it serves. 

From the attack on United States private enterprise, it 
is but a short step for the ultra-nationalist to move on to 
score the United States as a whole and to challenge and decry 
its motives. Ultra-nationalism with its demagogic slogans, 
its aggravated suspicions and its willful blindness regarding 
the true long-range interests of the nation, is a principal 
brake on Latin American progress today. The activity of 
ultra-nationalists offers heme opportunity to the com- 
munists, and the two often join in tacit cooperation. 

But if there are determined elements in Latin America 
working against our goals—if there are elements which 
divide hemispheric solidarity and which view the Kremlin 
complacently as a useful counter-weight in international 
politics to the colossus of the North, which think more of 
selfish advantage than their nation’s interest—and if these 
forces are sometimes supported for local political reasons 
by more responsible elements—we should not forget the 
deeper and more important currents which are bearing Hemi- 
spheric relations on toward common goals. 

For we have been talking of generally measurable activi- 
ties and achievements in the political and economic spheres; 
whereas we of the West, who reject the materialistic and 
atheistic base of the communist system, are convinced that 
the final reckoning must be made not in the light of those 
measurable events, important as they are, but on the im- 
measurable concepts and aspirations of the individual under 
God. Therein lies the historic promise of America. The 
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impact of our country on the other nations of the New 
World is the impact of individuals. It is as old as the 
Yankee trader going forth in his clipper ship. It is the 
impact of the irrigation expert who brings water to a 
barren plain. It is the impact of the teacher who opens new 
vistas to the youthful mind. It is the impact of the nurse 
who brings relief from a long-time pain. It is the Man of 
God who illumines our common heritage of faith. It is 
the Ambassador whose personal character turns the course 
of relations into warmer and more fruitful paths. It is 
the agricultural specialist who raises the yield of corn three- 
fold. It is, in sum, the efforts of all our citizens working 
together in a free community for a better way of life to be 
shared by all. 

The Latin American believes, as we do, in this community 
of free men. He believes in Hemispheric solidarity. He 
knows the United States practices democracy at home, desires 
peace in the world and harbors no territorial ambitions. He 
has faith in our essential idealism and in the basic sincerity 
of our approach. He shares with us the conviction that in 
this Hemisphere we are still building, striving to fulfill the 
great promise of a “New Order of the Ages’. 

Secretary Dulles, in his address to the Tenth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference at Caracas last spring, spoke of this mutu- 
ality of interest in the following words: 

“The unity which generally prevails between us . . . is 
nothing that is artificial. It is mot indeed primarily 
geographic. It is a unity which exists because of a har- 
mony of the spirit. It has been my experience that the 
governments of the American Republics usually act alike, 
internationally, because their peoples believe the same fun- 
damentals. 

“We believe in a spirtual world. We believe that man has 

his origin and destiny in God. We believe that this fact 

requires human brotherhood. We believe that just 
as every human being has dignity and worth, so every 
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nation, great or small, has dignity and worth, and that 

international relations should be on the basis of mutual 

respect and equal dignity.” 

Dr. Eisenhower in his Report to the President suggests 
five requisites for good relations among the nations of this 
Hemisphere, and I should like to call them briefly to mind. 
First, he speaks of the necessity for understanding among 
governments and people—a genuine understanding of and 
sympathy for one another's problems and purposes so that 
from that understanding may flow successful cooperation in 
political, economic, military and cultural fields. 

Second, he stresses the need for mutual respect, especially 
important in relations between large and small countries— 
since nations, like individuals, have dignity and pride. This 
requisite leads directly to one of the primary principles of 
our inter-American system, the non-intervention policy. We 
do not intervene in the domestic affairs of other countries 
We do not go into their countries and 


in this Hemisphere. 
We cannot do 


tell them how they must run their affairs. 
that if we are to have good relations. 

A third requisite calls for the sovereign equality of states 
—a concept inseparable from mutual respect. 

His fourth requisite deals with the need for mutual se- 
curity and an adequate system of common defense. 

His fifth requirement emphasizes the need for a firm ad- 
herence to mutual goals and discusses some of the objectives 
held in common in the Americas, such as goals of perma- 
nent peace, freedom, independence, rising levels of economic 
well-being, the advancement of democratic processes, the at- 
tainment of spiritual value. 

We are advancing in this Hemisphere toward a full realiza- 
tion of these requisities for an abiding cooperation between 
the United States and the other republics of this Hemi- 
sphere. Many of these requisites have already been achieved. 
Problems remain, of course, and some of the barriers in 
our path are difficult ones. But the main course moves stead- 
ily onward. 


"The Logistics of Faith’’ 


FAITH CAN MOVE MOUNTAINS 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Evanston, Illinois, August 19, 1954 


bers of the clergy, my fellow citizens and friends: 

There are many good reasons why I am so delighted 

to meet with this assembly of the World Council of Churches 
on this beautiful campus in this charming city. 

I think it is very fitting that one of the great universities 
of our country should be the host to this wonderful body of 
world representatives. 

Now, I should like to enumerate a few of the reasons why 
I believe that I speak for the American people in saying that 
we are proud that this assembly has chosen to meet here. 

First of all, the citizens of the United States feel highly 
honored that you have chosen this country in which to hold 
this second assembly of the world churches, because you are 
a world body of spiritual leaders here in this land, where we 
sometimes are thought to adhere to and to place our trust in 
material values. 

Now it is true that in today’s world of risks and alarms 
we must and we will remain strong, and seek to make our 
good friends strong in all those scientific, material and military 
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means that insure or enhance our safety, and discourage aggres- 
sion against us or against our friends. 

But we know that there is no true and lasting cure for world 
tensions in guns and bombs. We know that only the spirit 
and mind of man, dedicated to justice and right, can in the 
long term enable us to live in the confident tranquility that 
should be every man’s heritage. 

We are likewise delighted that your conference, represent- 
ing forty-eight nations and 163 groups, spiritually brings the 
world to the center of the North American continent. 


WorLp PROBLEMS AND Hopes 


However worried citizens of this nation may be about our 
own country and we are—all of us realize that the problems 
and hopes before us today are world problems and world 
hopes. 

More and more we understand the prophetic wisdom of 
John Wesley's statement, “The world is my parish.” 

Again, you call yourselves a council. The term suggests 
that you accept the injunction, ‘come, let us reason together.” 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Deliberations such as yours, involving long term as well as 
immediate objectives, can lend depth and distance to our own 
thinking. 

International-political conferences deal habitually with 
crises and their results often are little more than a series of 
improvizations. 

Indeed, responsible officials have no opportunity to deal 
with a matter until it becomes a crisis. Woodrow Wilson 
complained, “by the time anything gets to me, it is a problem.” 

We in the government today often feel the same. In many 
respects we envy the chance of the members of this great con- 
vocation to meet and plan on a positive basis for the world 
in the years to come. 

POWER OF BELIEVING 

Still another reason for our gratification in your presence 
among us is that you are a council of churches. You represent 
a vast body of believers, of men and women who know the 
power of believing. You are custodians of a definite faith 
and confidence in an age of uncertainty and bewilderment. 

Many of you have what the Quakers call a concern. Your 
energies are pledged. 

You are committed to a program that involves personal 
responsibilities for the general good. It therefore heartens 
us to have an assembly of this sort in the United States of 
America, and on our part we think it fitting that you meet 
here. Almost anywhere you turn in this country, you will 
find a confluence of religious forces producing a person or an 
institution with service to others as an objective. Moreover, 
we are a nation of many people out of many lands. Practically 
every national group is represented in all branches of our 
government. 

With our diversity, if you could look at us from afar, we 
would be theoretically impossible. But we do exist, and in 
reasonably harmony. 

Thus, we meet the variety of this great assembly with a 
variety of our own, and with a feeling that we can understand 
something of your hopes and aspirations. So even as you have 
announced your aims, we as a people have put our ideals on 
record. We have chosen to state these ideals for all the world 
to see. 

IDEALS A CHALLENGE 

At our national beginnings, now a century and three quart- 
ets gone, we announced what we intended to make out of 
this country. We proclaimed then the principles on which it 
was founded and toward which we continued to strive. We 
have fallen short, yes, but the ideals we have set forth—that 
we have blazoned on the record—stand always there to chal- 
lenge us. Thus, we shall view with the greatest of sympathy 
your own efforts here to set forth a steadily higher ideal toward 
which man, in his growth, must always move. 

We will watch with great interest what you do here for 
another reason. We are essentially a religious people. We are 
not merely religious by tradition. We are inclined more today 
than ever to see the value of religion as a practical force in 
our affairs. Contrary to what many people think, the percent- 
age of our population belonging to churches steadily increases. 
In a hundred years, that percentage has multiplied more than 
three times. 

Recently a great Bible society announced that it had doubled 
the distribution of the Scriptures in the United States since 
1948. Bible distribution in this country last year rose to almost 
ten million volumes published in eighty-one languages. Now, 
these two facts are not in themselves proof, either of piety 
or of an approaching millenium. But they are signs—an 
indication—that our interest in religion is serious and genuine, 
not merely theoretical. 
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A score of religious faiths, large and small, are represented 
in the membership of our present Congress, and it will inter- 
est you to know that a good many members of our Congress 
periodically meet together outside of legislative hours to con- 
sider how religious principles can be applied to the practical 
affairs of our government. 


“LOGISTICS OF FAITH” 


I think that you ought to feel at home here and to know 
that you are among people who feel in harmony with your 
purposes. Believing, as we do in the importance of religion, 
we shall expect much of this convocation, we hope that you 
will touch our imagination, remind us again and again of the 
vision without which the people perish. Give us criticism in 
the light of religious ideals. Kindle anew in us a desire to 
strive for moral greatness and to show us where we fall short. 
We shall listen if you speak to us as the prophet spoke in 
the days of old. We look to you for another thing, and that is 
for a practical demonstration of the Christian ethics. We hope 
you may show us additional and better ways in which it can 
be applied to all sorts of problems. That is what you might 
call the logistics of faith. 

We as a people have sought, however imperfectly, to carry 
out in this spirit programs that have been regional and even 
global in scope. 

The war was scarcely over, may I remind you, until Ameri- 
can hearts were digging cash out of American pockets to help 
restore devastated regions, to relieve suffering. 

There was finally established the great system of CARE. 
CARE packages going everywhere in the world, to feed the 
hungry, to bring a moment of cheer and good feeling to mil- 
lions who were in despair. 

The Marshall plan, and its effort to restore to other nations 
something of the ability they had to earn their own living 
before the cataclysms of war struck them. The technical assist- 
ance that spread around the world, from Peru to Pakistan, 
from everywhere that people want.to get technical help to 
help themselves. And aside from all these, we have a great 
record of Red Cross and churches and other groups, doing 
their mightiest all of the time to help their brethren who are 
less fortunate. 


HELPING OTHERS WE HELP OURSELVES 


Now, admittedly, my friends, these programs always reflect 
our own enlightened self-interest as well as humanitarian pur- 
poses. We know that no nation may live by itself alone. To 
preserve the individual freedoms we prize so highly, we must 
not only protect ourselves as a nation, but we must make 
certain that others with like devotion to liberty may also 
survive and prosper. We have wanted a world in which we 
might live in peace and confidence, and in striving toward 
that goal we have understood that to help others was often 
the best way ourselves to advance. 

But underlying all of these practical considerations has been 
belief in the dignity of man and in the right conferred upon 
him by his Creator, so well stated in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which I hope, by the way, Your Grace, you have 
read. 

Now, my friends of the convocation, there is another thing 
we can hope to learn from your being with us. I illustrate 
it by quoting the statement of a former college president, and 
I can understand the reason for his speaking as he did. I am 
sure President Miller can. 

This President said: “I have two kinds of problems—the 
urgent and the important. The urgent are not important and 
the important are never urgent.” 
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Now, this, I think, represents a dilemma of modern man. 
Your being here can help place the important before us, and 
perhaps even give the important a touch of urgency. And you 
can strengthen our faith that men of good will, working to- 
gether, can solve the problems confronting us. 


FairH, MiGHTIEST Force AT MAN’s COMMAND 


Because these men, these people, these devoted people 
meeting here believe first of all, always in faith, faith is the 
mightiest force that man has at his command. It impels human 
action to greatness in thought and word and in deed. I am 
going to call to your mind just two instances. First, the First 
Crusade, 1096, five columns of individuals starting in Europe, 
out of a great burst of faith in the ability to rescue, as they 
felt, the Holy Land from the infidels. 

Five columns started out without taking the slightest thought 
of military organization, of the terrors and troubles and tribu- 
lations on the way. They had no commissaries and lines of 
supply. They just started toward the Holy Land. 

Only two reached Constantinople—bedraggled, torn, suf- 
fering; but the point is the other three, lost on the road, their 
numbers down ; there was not a thought of turning back. They 
had faith. And they moved on into the Holy Land to carry 
out the mission for which they started. 

Faith unlocked the energies of that whole continent and 
carried men forward through the sufferings and hardships 
that were almost inconceivable. 

And then, let’s come down in years to something nearer 
our own shores, but of course much smaller. In 1620 a little 
group of Pilgrims started out from the eastern seaboard of the 
Atlantic; and they landed at Plymouth Rock, after a passage 
across a stormy ocean that today no one in his right sense 
would think of attempting to use. They came across without 
the slightest diminution in their faith that here in this untried, 
unchartered land they could build for themselves a place in 
which they would prosper and they could stand upright 
before their god. 

And they made among themselves a compact, and it began, 
“In the name of God, amen.” 

I cite these two just to show what men can overcome, and 
I assure the ladies, when I use the term ‘‘men,”’ I mean hu- 
manity as a whole. 

But what people can overcome when they believe in others. 
Those of you who have seen the incredible deeds of devoted 
and dedicated men on the battlefield, know that you do not 
have to go back even to the Pilgrims to be certain of this same 
truth. 

The achievements of believing men and women then in 
every generation remain a challenge to us in ours. Faith has 
indeed moved mountains. 

Now ours is a time when great things must again be dared 
in faith. 

Around the world men and women anxiously search the 
future for the dawning of a just and lasting peace. Its win- 
ning cannot be left to the diplomat and the soldier. History 
is filled with the stories of their failures, no matter how skill- 
ful or devoted their efforts. 

Yet those failures have not destroyed hope. There is no 
other longing of men so universal and so indestructible as 
the yearning for a lasting, just and noble peace. 

I believe that even if this goal seems for the moment far 
beyond our reach, there is, nevertheless, much that each of 
us, you and I, everybody in this audience, can do to help 
attain it. 

Let me speak then for a moment, not as this nation’s chief 
executive whose days are largely devoted to the efforts of 
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government to secure peace, but as a private citizen, a single 
member of one of the constituent bodies of this council of 
churches. But I must speak also, inescapably, as one who has © 
seen at first hand the almost miraculous battlefield achieve. © 
ments of men bound together by mighty devotion to a worthy © 
cause. A thousand experiences have convinced me 

room for doubt that common and fervent dedication to a | 
noble purpose multiplies the strength of the individuals and — 
the body, and brings within the scope of their capabilities 


i 


almost any conceivable objective. & 


Today, now the campaign for a just and lasting peace | 


desperately needs the lifting and transforming power that | 


comes from men and women, the world over, responding to @ 


their highest allegiances and to their best motives. 

Now, how can we help strike this spark of dedication in ~ 
receptive hearts around the earth? 

I believe that you members of this convocation, spiritual © 
leaders of a great world organization, together with your” 
brethren of other faiths, can lead the way. The goal should ~ 
be nothing short of inviting every single person in every | 
single country in the world who believes in the power of a © 


Supreme Being to join in a mighty, simultaneous, intense act © 


of faith. The act of faith might take the form 
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of a personal ~ 
prayer by the hundreds upon hundreds of suillione—delivall i. 


simultaneously and fervently for the devotion wisdom and ~ 
stamina to work unceasingly for a just and lasting peace. g 

If this mass dedication, launched an unending campaign ~ 
for peace, supported consequently by prayer, I am certain — 
wonderous results would ensue. : 


First, and at the very least, there would be a reminder to ‘ 


each of us that the cause of peace needs God. We would 
come to know also that responsibility for peace or conflict. 
rests in some degree with each of us. 

Each would be heartened and strengthened by the certainty 
of close comradeship of faith and purpose. Thus, there would 
be set in motion a great and growing force that could unite 
men in peace as a common peril unifies them in war. 

There would be initiated unceasing and universal study of 
the principal factors in the global problems that seem to 
impede progress toward peace. There would be generated a 
support for honest and devoted world leaders that would in- 
spire them to plumb new depths of knowledge and under- 
standing, and seek new paths toward conciliation. 


DEFEATING DESPAIR 


There would spring forth and be carried out new projects 
for defeating the despair and suffering and hopelessness in 
which millions now live. And the destruction of the condi- 
tions that shrivel the soul and starve the body would add new 
millions to the soldiers of the faith, the faith that the children 
of God can live if they so will, in the climate and the relation- 
ships that mean justice and decency and peace for all. 

Now, my friends of this great convocation, I hope you do 
not deem me presumptuous in expressing to you my personal 
belief in your opportunities and capabilities as spiritual leaders 
of men; but if I have, I plead in extenuation, the uni 
realization that the time has come when for mankind there is 
no substitute for a just and lasting peace. ; 

We may have ignorance and selfishness and greed and ~ 
atheism and war and destruction, or we may have courage and — 
stamina and understanding and faith and peace. . 

None of us is denied the high honor of working in this” 
cause. May each of us have the vision to recognize his owt — 
opportunity to contribute effectively. May each of us in his” 
own faith find the strength to do his full part. 

Thank you my friends. 
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